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WHO'S WHO 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY, when delivering his 
manuscript, asserted with emphasis that he had 
now expressed his final convictions on the Nation- 
alist cause in Spain. His article, in the opinion of 
those who know Spain, is one of the most penetrat- 
ing summations thus far made. It is offered to those 
who profess a diluted Catholicism in evaluating the 
rights, the justices, the future of Spain in civil con- 
flict. .. . JOSEPH H. FICHTER is presented in the 
second instalment of his series of four articles on 
the application of the Papal Encyclicals to the eco- 
nomic situation in the United States. He is a soci- 
ologist connected with St. Louis University, Mo. ... 
ART KUHL, likewise, resides in St. Louis. He has 
represented in a previous article (August 27), the 
case for the youth in an enveloping economic world. 
He labors on the editorial staff of the Queen’s 
Work. His viewpoint in the subjoined article is 
called to the attention of the theorists and intellec- 
tuals. . . . DANIEL M. O’CONNELL, nationally 
known as an educational expert and executive, also 
as a commentator on Cardinal Newman and editor 
of the Newman prayer-book, Heart to Heart, is also 
a student of war and peace problems. He believes 
in the idea, as well as in the perfectibility, of the 
Ludlow Amendment. . . . TERENCE L. CON- 
NOLLY, professor of literature in the Boston Col- 
lege Graduate School, has specialized in all phases 
of Francis Thompson and Coventry Patmore. The 
results, as regard the former, are available in his 
volume: Poems of Francis Thompson; as regards 
the latter in a large, nearly completed, book manu- 
script. 
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THE BARRELS that were to be placed in the cor- 
ridors of the Government buildings, according to 
a Washington newspaper report, for the Barcelona 
bound ship of Communists and others, never 
reached their destination. Protests were made by 
our readers to the responsible heads of the Gov- 
ernment after the first newspaper announcement. 
Everyone of the Secretaries of the Government de- 
partment assured us that requests for barrels in 
the corridors were not made; furthermore, if the 
requests had been made, they would have been 
denied. The Department of Labor, on the authority 
of Miss Perkins, also repudiated the connection be- 
tween the Labor Department, as such, and the 
“sponsoring committee,” composed of Department 
officials, publicized in a mimeographed sheet that 
indicated pressure methods on the employes, forc- 
ing them to contribute to the aid of the Barcelona 
areas. The officials, it is stated, “did not authorize 
the use of their names as members of a ‘labor spon- 
soring committee,’ and the mimeographed sheet 
expressing some political views was not shown to 
them prior to its distribution, nor did they know 
of any such distribution being planned or consent 
to it.”” Some doubts remain, some questions lie un- 
answered, but the incidents may be considered 
closed. One thing, however, is clear and certain: 
there is an unscrupulous, determined Communistic 
group in Washington that is trying to involve the 
executive and legislative departments of the Gov- 
ernment in Spanish entanglements. 


HOUSING projects, whether fostered by Federal, 
State or municipal authorities, have won universal 
approval and have been thoroughly endorsed by 
all parties. Our tenement and slum districts were, 
and still are, a disgrace and a sharp rebuke to the 
country for its neglect of this important field of 
social reform. It was natural, then, that at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, held recently in Washington, the an- 
nouncement of extensive housing projects in some 
twenty-seven States scattered over 142 cities was 
received with great applause both at the meeting 
and in the press. These projects, involving expendi- 
tures that soar into the hundreds of millions, are 
either already under way or are planned for the 
immediate future, and are designed to meet the 
needs of people of the $400 to $1,000 annual income 
class. Slum and tenement districts have been large- 
ly responsible for the spread of disease and crime, 
and even loss of life through fire hazard. There is 
no doubt of the inestimable value of home-life to 
good citizenry, both psychologically and sociologi- 
cally. The home is the basis of social life and pleas- 
ant home surroundings stimulate family pride and 
foster self-respect. Conditions prevailing in many 
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of our tenement districts preclude the possibility 
of young people entertaining friends in the hovels 
in which they are forced to live. The consequence 
is that they drift away from home and parental 
observation for indiscriminate amusement and com- 
panionship. 


THE Austrian Hierarchy by its joint pastoral lays 
bare the iniquity and tragedy of the Nazi regime. 
Warning Catholics of their obligation to have the 
State-required civil ceremony followed by the ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament of Matrimony by a 
priest, it details the woes of the State’s iniquitous 
usurpation of religious training and calls for an ex- 
hibition of Christian charity for the Religious men 
and women, who find themselves deprived of the 
vocation for which they were prepared and of any 
means of sustenance. Catholic schools have been 
deprived of the advantages of civil recognition and 
in many cases the Religious are forbidden to re- 
ceive first-year pupils. The Bishops make known 
that they have firmly protested these abuses with 
the competent authorities. For many decades 
Catholic populations have entrusted their sons and 
daughters to religious institutions because these 
institutions gave them every guarantee of a per- 
fect and harmonious formation of mind and heart. 
No examination was made into the merits and 
status of the schools, the pulse of the thousand 
of parents was not sounded nor their close attach- 
ment to the confessional schools verified. “May 
these educators and teachers, members of Con- 
gregations, both men and women, find in these 
painful hours some consolation and pride in the 
words of tribute that we address to them in the 
name of the entire Catholic population.” But Nazi 
anarchy marches apace with its pagan horde while 
the Christian teachers take to the road. ‘We deep- 
ly deplore, and the Catholic people as much as we, 
the fact that the right to teach and to educate has 
been withdrawn from Catholic establishments, the 
fact that this measure results in delivering over to 
worries about their daily bread the majority of 
the Religious and of even limiting, for a number of 
our flocks, the right to choose freely the school or 
college to which they know they should entrust 
the education and instruction of their children.” 


THE SAFE arrival of M. Jacques Maritain on this 
side of the Atlantic is an event that we hail, as 
always. His coming this year, however, is note- 
worthy because of the much-quoted statements he 
has made in France about the Spanish Civil War. 
Made by a Frenchman, representing a minority 
French group with a peculiarly French outlook, the 
opinions of M. Maritain are valuable only as French 


reflections. He has been quoted interminably in the 
United States as an authority on the Spanish Civil 
War by those who differ from the Spanish Bishops, 
such as the Commonweal, the Catholic Worker, 
the New World of Chicago, etc. Our attitude in 
regard to M. Maritain is that of examining his facts 
and his reasoning, not that of considering his repu- 
tation as a philosopher. His facts, basic to his rea- 
soning, must include those pertinent to both sides 
of the tragic battle line in Spain. The article by 
Dr. Connolly, published a page or two hereafter, is 
based on realities as they exist in Nationalist terri- 
tory, and these realities must be honestly assessed 
by M. Maritain and his disciples. The differences 
that exist between the policy of this Review and 
M. Maritain in regard to Spain must not be inter- 
preted as even slightly dimming the respect in 
which this Review holds M. Maritain as one of the 
greatest Catholic philosophers of our times. 


ONE trait that is typically Spanish is forthright 
honesty and good faith, and Generalissimo Franco 
is typically Spanish. When approached by the Non- 
Intervention Committee with its plan for the with- 
drawal of foreigners from participation in the Civil 
War, the Generalissimo rejected the provisions of 
the Committee’s plan on the grounds that it was 
impossible of execution for the reasons assigned in 
his reply. He stated emphatically that he was will- 
ing and anxious that all foreigners should be re- 
moved, and gave as a pledge of his good faith that 
he would take the initiative by repatriating a mini- 
mum of 10,000 foreign volunteers. The propaganda 
press, with its characteristic unfairness, proceeded 
to libel him as a heartless, blcodthirsty dictator. 
But in spite of the libelous epithets the General- 
issimo as usual has lived up to his promise. On 
October 13, the first group of 12,000 Italian volun- 
teers embarked for Italy. In the course of a few 
days 6,000 others will follow. General Franco, with 
typical Spanish straightforwardness, integrity and 
honor, has again proved himself a man of his 
word. 


AMERICAN educators, lovers of the classic, would 
ye scent the morning air? Listen, pray. Nothwith- 
standing the schools of “progressive education,” 
the “vocationalists,” the ad hoc utilitarians, all the 
“short-cutters” to culture, the worshipers of the 
ephemeral, the dream that Americans can appre- 
ciate better things and the world’s greatest per- 
sonalities is having a concrete realization. This col- 
umn is allowed merely to mention the fact. Its de- 
tails belong to our capable dramatic critic. We only 
whisper the glad tidings that Maurice Evans is pro- 
ducing and acting the full text of Hamlet at a New 
York theatre from 6.30 to 11.15 P. M. to capacity 
houses! Ye English Departments of our colleges 
and high schools take heart! And ye dramatic so- 
cieties! Shakespeare may not make money, but 
some day thy alumni and nae will bless thee for 
such an education, saying, “for this relief much 
thanks.” 


AT RICHMOND, Va., the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities recently terminated the most 
successful annual meeting in its history. Wide and 
varied were the social and economic problems on 
which the Conference focused its attention. Fore- 
most authorities throughout the country were on 
hand to offer their expert advice and observations. 
But most striking was the wide and favorable com- 
ment that the work of the Conference attracted in 
the daily press. For the first time the country 
seemed to become conscious of the scope and ex- 
tent of the Catholic works of charity, of its drama 
and element of human interest. No human organiza- 
tion touches closer the personal element in charity 
as does the Catholic Church. Leaders of Catholic 
charity have been reluctant in the past to let the 
world know its dramatic story. For years the silent 
work of the St. Vincent de Paul Society has moved 
on. Its majestic grandeur and amplitude, its Christ- 
like simplicity, have been realized by few outside 
its circle. The quiet work of our Catholic Sister- 
hoods and Brotherhoods, in hospital, orphanage 
and asylum for every type of human affliction, has 
gone on, under circumstances almost beyond hu- 
man effort, with scarcely a breath of mention. The 
Conference, among its many notable achievements, 
has set itself the task of making this glorious work 
known and appreciated. Its object is not to boast 
to the world of its charitable work, but rather to 
stimulate and encourage others to labor in this 
noblest cause, Catholic charity. 


FIFTY vears ago, the Catholic University of 
America was established in the environs of the na- 
tional capital. It was an educational project, then, 
founded on sacrifice and zeal, inspired by a great 
vision of the future. Now, after ceaseless toil 
through each of the fifty years, it has realized the 
dreams of its founders and has become the center 
of Catholic scholarship in our country. The open- 
ing of the Jubilee Year was proclaimed on October 
12 by the Chancelor of the Catholic University, 
Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Balti- 
more. The Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. Amleto 
G. Cicognani, read a letter addressed to the Car- 
dinals, the Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
States, by the Holy Father. “The celebration of 
this jubilee,” wrote His Holiness, “will not be alone 
one of retrospect and commemoration, but also and 
principally one of prospect and dedication.” The 
good which the Catholic University has accom- 
plished is tremendous, but in the mind of the Pope 
the opportunity for greater good is immeasurable. 
More than that, the necessity for such a University 
is more pressing than it was, even, fifty years ago. 
Pope Pius expresses “the conviction that in the 
years which lie ahead, the Catholic University is 
called to assume greater and more momentous 
responsibilities than in the past.” This Review, in 
the spirit of His Holiness, offers to the Catholic 
University its congratulation on the achievements 
of the first half-century, and its hopes that the 
Catholic University will fully realize its newer 
plans for material and intellectual expansion. 
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SPAIN RENEWS ITSELF 
IN THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


Purified in the crucible, the nation becomes new gold 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 











ONE cannot explain the government and the aims 
of the New Spain simply in terms of its organiza- 
tion or of its syndicalist aspirations. The govern- 
ment is organized around a council of ministers 
who head the usual departments of state, war, 
agriculture, education; and the scheme of National 
Syndicalism closely resembles the plan which has 
been so successfully put into practice by Dr. Sala- 
zar in Portugal. To amplify these ideas :s to classify 
the processes of government and may help one to 
prognosticate the future of the Spanish State, 
which will undoubtedly be authoritarian and cor- 
porativist in its form; but it is of no value in aiding 
the foreigner to appreciate the real nature of the 
Civil War. For the Civil War is not merely a clash 
between proponents of one form of government and 
another, not merely a dispute over means but a 
violent conflict which is rooted in a different 
concept of ends. 

It is important, therefore, to attempt the expla- 
nation of a term which to the Spaniard signifies 
much the same thing as liberty and the “union” 
signified to the Americans during the Revolution 
and the Civil War. The National Movement synthe- 
sizes all the spiritual forces felt, if not completely 
defined, by the Spaniard during a time when his 
political thinking, never sharply developed and 
then more than usually confused, turned to instinct 
rather than to reason for a way out. Perhaps a 
Spaniard alone, with his fierce and personal love 
of the very stones and fountains and skies of Spain, 
really knows what the National Movement is. But 
in its general outline, at least, it is not totally in- 
comprehensible to anyone who understands some- 
thing of past and contemporary history of Spain. 

As a term, the National Movement is used to 
designate the social, political and military activity 
which has found its concrete expression in the wel- 
fare work of the Spanish Traditionalist Phalanx, 
in the proposed National Syndicalist State, and in 
the revolt against the anarchy of the last Republi- 
can Governments. Unlike the same Fascists who 
have identified the nation with the party and a 
socio-political system, the Spaniard considers the 
National Movement, above all, as the revivified 
spirit of his country. It represents a return to the 
principles of the past, a violent reaction against 
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nineteenth-century liberalism and twentieth-cen- 
tury Marxism, not only because they are alien, but 
also because they are essentially disruptive and in- 
efficient. Nor is the reaction a blind, unconscious 
rejection of the new. The principles of the French 
Revolution, the contradictions of egalitarianism 
and class war, of the nineteenth-century scientific 
dogmatism, of left-wing materialism, have been 
tried and found wanting. 

The ancient rule of hierarchy and brotherhood, 
under which Spain prospered in the reigns of the 
Catholic kings Charles V and Philip II, had been 
seriously re-examined by the leading thinkers of 
Spain. Long before the monarchy had been de- 
posed, Spanish writers in the traditions of Menen- 
dez y Pelayo, Dionisio Cortes and Balmes had 
pointed out in Accién Espafol and in other periodi- 
cals, that it was the application of a false philos- 
ophy in personal and public life which had caused 
the ruination of Spain, just as it was the applica- 
tion of a true philosophy which had made Spain 
of the Conquistadores one of the greatest empires 
of all times. As in so many other revolutions the 
intellectual battle lines were drawn before troops 
took to the field. Political philosophers like Victor 
Pradera and Calvo Sotelo, original thinkers like 
Ramiro Maetzu, poets like José Maria Peman had 
made the intellectual preparations for the National 
Movement long before its platform prophets 
aroused the youth of Spain to the heights of heroic 
resistance. 

To the Spaniard who loved Spain and its tradi- 
tion, who considered his nation in the light of its 
Christian culture, its magnificent refusal to com- 
premise with heresy, its single-handed defense 
against the Moor, the Turk and all the enemies of 
Christendom, the National Movement was the ex- 
pression of the common culture of the West with 
its emphasis in order, thz sanctity of the family, 
and the supremacy of spiritual values as opposed 
to the materialistic heresies now generally imputed 
to Russia. It meant everything that Spain had 
always meant—honor, dignity, idealism; it meant 
a willingness to die altogether rather than witness 
the moral strangulation of a race whose typical 
figures were Saints like Teresa, John of the Cross, 
Ignatius and Francis Xavier, and great captains 





like Don John of Austria, Gonsalvo de Cordoba and 
Hernando Cortez. 

It would be wrong to suppose that the National 
Movement is merely a romantic evocation of the 
past. The average Spaniard is well aware that there 
is a great difference between genuine conservatism 
and ancestor worship. He is definitely convinced 
that if Spain is to become a great power again it 
is not sufficient merely to return to the political 
philosophy of Suarez. What is needed, says Pedro 
Tain Entralgo, Editor of FE, is a new and ardent 
way of doing things, a style of life opposed to the 
dilettante spirit of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The National Movement has verve and 
snap. It is not content to preach; it acts. It builds 
hospitals and homes, feeds the victims of the wars, 
manages day nurseries and begins to work imme- 
diately. It has its grand schemes for the future but 
it has not lost sight of the many pressing problems 
of the movement. The great reservoirs of national 
energy have been tapped not only by the army but 
by the National Movement as well. The slogan of 
New Spain is: “Service, Hierarchy, Brotherhood.” 
These are essentially military virtues. The infusion 
of the spirit of the army into the whole nation has 
given Spain a new tone, a new rhythm of life which 
is felt even by the foreigner. Just as the army no 
longer talks about its honor but vindicates it on 
the field of battle, so the citizen feels that grandiose 
ideas on the good of humanity must be worked out 
as well as discussed. 

The National Movement, therefore, is genuinely 
reformist and is as much opposed to the laissez- 
faire capitalism as it is to Marxism. “Against the 
bourgeois and the proletarian,” says Alfonso Gar- 
cia Valdecasas, “the human creation of Spain has 
been the hidalgo who can be poor, and many times 
is, because he was always sober and ascetic, who 
does not judge superiority by the abundance of 
material goods but by moral discipline and the 
virtues of the spirit.” And reform means a total 
revolution of social thinking in conformity with the 
Encyclicals of Pius XI and Leo XIII. If, as Pradera 
says, “the New State is none other than the Span- 
ish State of the Catholic Kings,” it is also the state 
of the Catholic Kings adapted to modern times. 
“The life of New Spain,” according to the Marques 
de Pozalejo in a lecture at the Summer School at 
Santander, “is impregnated with the spirit of social 
justice and of the compenetration and interdepen- 
dence between the classes.” 

Precisely because the National Movement has 
something to offer by way of a program and be- 
cause its leaders, particularly those of the feminine 
section under Pilar Primo de Rivera, have accom- 
plished so much within so short a time, it has been 
accepted as a sign of a militant resurgent Catholi- 
cism which is attempting to solve social problems 
along traditional Catholic lines. This valuation, 
moreover, is the one it puts upon itself. Awzilio 
Social, the Social Welfare section of the Spanish 
Traditionalist Phalanx, according to its official 
bulletin, “is and desires to be considered as a Chris- 
tian work. It performs its services not in the spirit 
of humanitarian philanthropy, or as a branch of a 


secular state, but as a brotherhood of Christians.” 
Personal service is altogether voluntary and as far 
as possible integrated with religious life. 

The headquarters of Auwilio Social in Burgos is 
the Convent of the Esclavos where the nuns and 
the brisk, blue-shirted Falange girls live together. 
The new nursery schools which are being opened 
weekly in the poorer sections of the cities and 
larger towns are all dedicated to Our Lady or one 
of the Saints, and, although managed exclusively 
by laywomen, the training of slum children is more 
religious in character than it is in many American 
parochial schools. Similarly, when the youthful 
Flechas, junior members of the Falange, set out on 
a camping trip, they are accompanied by a chaplain 
and one of the most obvious outward signs of party 
membership is respectful and dignified conduct 
during the many official Masses. These manifesta- 
tions of Catholicism are not isolated. There is no 
single phase of the National Movement which has 
not formally and explicitly acknowledged its debt 
to Catholicism as its source and unifying principle. 
Consequently, the Movement is for the Spaniard 
not only the reassertion of the ancient Spanish 
virtues and a new style of life, but a continuance 
and expansion of the Catholic culture with which, 
in large measure, the life of Spain has been 
identified. 

The appeal of the National Movement to the 
patriotic and religious sentiments of the Spanish 
people received additional support from the fact 
that many of the shrewdest statesmen regard it as 
the only possible means of saving Spain from chaos. 
The two chief evils of contemporary Spain have 
been the tendency towards separatism and a spirit 
of apathy which was largely responsible for the 
physical and moral decay of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. There was a time during 
the Republic when it seemed as though Spain 
would disappear entirely. Not only were the Anar- 
chists consistently opposing all efforts to build a 
firm government and the Communists aiding them 
with a view towards creating the opportunity for 
a successful revolution, but the individual provinces 
developed a kind of collective anarchy of their own. 
The Basque region suddenly became conscious of 
its unique racial history and demanded autonomy. 
Catalonia agitated for a home rule which would 
have taken all financial control from Madrid, and 
even Galicia, its ancient Celtic spirit enkindled by 
the ambitions of its neighbors, talked of an inde- 
pendent republic. Asturias, always beset with labor 
difficulties, likewise became a greater problem than 
usual. Within the Government itself there was a 
similar movement towards disunity. Their army 
was reformed several times to the detriment of its 
efficiency. When the Ministry of the Interior de- 
spaired of converting the incorruptible Civil Guard 
into its political strong-arm squad, it founded a new 
service and recruited the Assault Guards from the 
ranks of the workers’ militia. The Government was 
at the same time crying for more schools and 
indirectly permitting mobs to burn or destroy some 
of the finest educational institutions in Europe. 

Add to this anarchy the spirit of indifference on 
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the part of the people, and it is not difficult to 
understand why the saner element in Spanish poli- 
tics inclined toward the National Movement. In the 
face of years of political corruption, radical agita- 
tion, a rather marked decline in morals and man- 
ners, little reaction could be observed save among 
the more religious elements. The Religious Orders 
preached the necessity of unity and formed youth 
and labor organizations, but the people on the 
whole appeared to be affected by an utter weari- 
ness and despair. Opposition to Communism and 
Anarchism was half-hearted and feeble, after the 
fall of the dictatorship and the monarchy. It seemed 
as though Spain was resigned to the death-blow 
which had been triumphantly prepared by the 
Comintern. Consequently, the National Movement 
with its demand for unity of the whole nation, its 
insistence upon political and moral discipline as 
opposed to anarchic individualism and provincial 
separatism, its acute consciousness of the national 
destiny to preserve and extend values at once truly 
Christian and truly Spanish, took on the appear- 
ance of a Saint George attacking the two-headed 
monster of separatism and apathy. 

Whatever the easy-going politician of the old 
school thought of the economic and social prin- 
ciples of the new party, he was forced to admit 
that it stood for order and that it inspired an 
enthusiasm for its ideals which had almost imme- 
diate results. Wherever the Movement was success- 
ful, banditry, lynching, personal reprisal, public 
vice disappeared, and civic tasks like the feeding 
and clothing of the poor, slum clearance and the 
organization of the worker were immediately 
undertaken. The Movement did not hesitate, quibble 
or compromise. Although Catholic to the core, it 
brought Catholic Basque Separatists to heel and 
suppressed treason within its own ranks with the 
same severity with which it put down Communism. 
Not only the politicians but the whole nation in- 
stinctively realized its specific Spanish character. 

The phenomena of the new movement cannot 
be completely understood without some considera- 
tion of its typical leaders. More than any other 
nation, Spain has been made and unmade by its 
leaders. It was the indomitable will of the early 
kings of Navarre and Castille which hurled back 
the Moors. It was the determination of Ferdinand 
and Isabel which unified a half-dozen warring 
kingdoms. It was the stubbornness and business 
genius of Philip II which accounted for the success 
of the Counter Reformation in Europe. In a very 
special sense, Spain is the temporal creation of 
these leaders just as it is the spiritual creation of 
Teresa of Avila, Saint Dominic and Saint Ignatius 
of Loyola. Now, for the first time since the eight- 
eenth century, there is real leadership again in 
Spain. José Antonio Primo de Rivera, the son of 
the dictator, roused the people from their indiffer- 
ence. The founder of Falange was not the most 
intellectual man in Spain, but he had the orator’s 
and the patriot’s intuitive recognition of the inner 
cravings of the national mind and he expressed in 
his many speeches and articles what the inarticu- 
late had long felt. No one can hope to know the 
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New Spain until he has read some of the intoxicat- 
ing prose of José Antonio. Like Daniel O’Connell in 
Ireland, the Spanish orator incarnated the spirit of 
his people and in language which is half-prophetic 
and half-rhetorical, he conveyed to his countrymen 
the real meaning of the national destiny. His words 
ring with a sincerity and a faith which defy all 
refutation, because, unlike the parliamentarians, he 
spoke only of the great and universal ideas which 
were the real issues in Spain. 

Nor have leaders been lacking in other fields. 
General Franco himself, a modest, dignified and 
altogether heroic figure, has dominated Spain as 
the astonishing Queipo de Llano has dominated 
Andalusia. In them and in General Moscard6é and 
Captain Cortez, the Spaniards see the spiritual 
descendants of the ancient kings who like Sancho 
the Strong and King Saint Ferdinand knew no evil 
save dishonor, and no love greater than the desire 
fo preserve their peoples from disgrace and spir- 
itual bondage. The nation is all the more proud of 
its leaders because their courage was displayed in 
what everyone felt was a losing cause. When 
Franco landed in Spain, the world had already been 
informed that a slight military uprising had been 
suppressed. General Moscard6 defended the Alza- 
zar, certain that he would meet the same fate as 
his son, who had been shot when the father had 
refused to surrender. General Queipo took Seville 
with six men and a radio station. Captain Cortez 
died with his Civil Guards in a little mountain for- 
tress which several thousand Reds refused to storm 
until the last soldier, unable to reach the ammuni- 
tion because of a gangrenous leg, had ceased firing. 
These men and hundreds of others who did not 
flinch when faced with death, the many women, 
too, who are doing the work behind the lines, and 
the thousands of singing soldiers for whom death 
in the service of God and Spain is an honor, are 
perhaps the real reason why the National Move- 
ment—a complex of historical, economic, religious 
and political forces—has received some of the glory 
of a once great empire. 

It cannot be restated too often that the National 
Movement is a purely Spanish thing. The foreigner, 
who knows little Spanish history except that which 
has percolated through a biased English tradition 
and whose views on the present conflict have been 
formed from information originating in Commu- 
nist press services, can be seriously misled if he 
concludes that the National Movement owes its 
origin or its support to Germany or to Italy. In its 
virtues and in its faults it is Spanish. The Move- 
ment started in Spain, was nurtured on the blood 
of the four hundred thousand citizens killed by 
Republican Spain, and will end within Spain. Its 
projected form of government and its economic 
system may not appeal to the Anglo-Saxon mind 
any more than it does to the Marxist Russian mind; 
but the new state is being planned, not for English- 
men or Americans, much less for Russians. It is 
planned for Spaniards. It may or may not be suc- 
cessful, but if Providence weighs the balance in 
favor of purity of intention, unselfish sacrifice and 
truly sublime courage, it should be. 









LABOR ENCYCLICALS 
JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 











THERE has always been strength in union and 
weakness in disunion. No one, perhaps, has realized 
the truth of this statement more than the multi- 
tudinous variety of organizations and classes now 
working for the return of economic prosperity. But 
for the most part, they realize it only as a half- 
truth. Many of these groups are working in unison 
against a common enemy. The farmers, for in- 
stance, are uniting against their common enemy, 
the financial and industrial powers; the unions of 
industrial workingmen are uniting to fight power- 
fully against their common enemy, the industrial 
employer. And so is the power of unity recognized 
and made use of to an increasing degree. It is the 
half-truth which the Communists recognize when 
they boast of the strong union of the working 
class, exhorting the “workers of the world” to 
unite, insisting on the importance of deep class 
consciousness. 

It was Leo XIII, and after him, Pius XI, who 
gave voice to the full truth concerning union and 
cooperation. To both of these great Popes it was 
not a question of uniting and strengthening the 
laboring class against the employing class; it was 
rather the intention of doing away entirely with 
classes by uniting the present divisions of men into 
a wholesome and full cooperation. All men should 
work together. It is not to be a brotherhood of 
workers, or a world-union of proletarians, but a 
world-wide and complete brotherhood of all per- 
sons regardless of condition and rank. 

To the realization of this full truth, Pope Pius, in 
his Quadragesimo Anno, said that it is the primary 
duty of all good citizens and of all governments 
“to abolish conflict between classes with divergent 
interests, and thus foster and promote harmony 
between the various ranks of society.” In this 
way, therefore, does the Pope visualize the growth 
of union and cooperation among all people. The 
antagonism between classes should be abolished 
first; that is the negative aspect. Harmony and 
mutual understanding should be fostered; that is 
the positive aspect. As a specific means of bringing 
about the first result, that is, the extinction of class 
antagonism, he asserts that “‘the aim of social legis- 
lation must therefore be the re-establishment of 
vocational groups.” 

But even before this social legislation can make 
any proper progress there must be the deep incul- 
cation of the idea that employers and employes 
are not natural enemies to each other. Pope Leo, 
in his Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, insisted that 
they must work hand in hand, that they are friend- 
ly interests, that labor and capital are the two 
fundamental cooperating factors in economic life. 
His famous formula has been frequently repeated: 
capital cannot do without labor, nor labor without 
capital. In the years of Leo’s pontificate, that is, 





toward the end of the last century, the distinction 
between the classes had not yet become the popular 
rallying cry that the Communists have since made 
it. The two forces of “work” and “money” must 
always cooperate if any degree of economic well- 
being is to be achieved; but the fact that there is 
a social cleavage between them was recognized by 
our present pontiff, Pius XI. 

“Society today,” he writes, “still remains in a 
strained and therefore unstable and uncertain 
state, being founded on classes with contradictory 
interests and hence opposed to each other, and 
consequently prone to enmity and strife.” In con- 
sequence, the present problem is to bring the 
divergent classes together in a social as well as in 
an economic way. That all industry is at a stale- 
mate unless capital and labor cooperate is an 
easily apparent fact. In its present constitution, 
industry cannot proceed unless the moneyed inter- 
ests can find workers and unless the workers can 
find employing agencies. Though their cooperation 
may be attended with endless strife it must none 
the less be a cooperation, at least of some sort; 
neither can do without the other. 

But the reason for the Pope’s uneasiness lies in 
a deeper antagonism. It is the social cleavage be- 
tween the members of the working class on the one 
side and the members of the employing class on the 
other. Whereas it is understandable that, in eco- 
nomic production, there must be some separation 
even while there is cooperation between the two 
classes, there is in reality no reasonable explana- 
tion for existing social distinctions between the two 
classes. We are all creatures from God’s hands; we 
are all brothers in the vast family of humankind 
and, as such, we should be interested in the uni- 
versal progress of that family. But the fact is that 
we have not been acting as members of the same 
family; the classes have not worked together as 
brothers should. And in that distraught condition 
of affairs, Pope Pius finds the basis of his com- 
plaint against modern social conflict. 

What has happened that men have become so 
divided where once they were one? The Pope at- 
tributes this cleavage to our modern irrational me- 
thod of marketing human labor as a mere com- 
modity. “The demand and supply of labor,” he 
writes, “divides men on the labor market into two 
classes, as into two camps, and the bargaining be- 
tween these parties transforms this labor market 
into an arena where the two armies are engaged in 
combat.” This great disorder, the Holy Father con- 
tinues, “is leading society to ruin and must be reme- 
died as speedily as possible.”’ But the objection is 
promptly offered that the law (so-called) of supply 
and demand regulates the wages of labor; when 
the supply of labor is great and the demand small, 
then wages go down; when the demand is great and 
the supply small, then wages go up. 

The obvious answer to this objection is that the 
law of supply and demand can apply only to vend- 
ible commodities; human labor is not a vendible 
commodity. As Pope Pius says: “It cannot be 
bought and sold like any piece of merchandise.” 
And forty years before him, his predecessor Leo 
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had written: “It is shameful and inhuman to treat 
men like chattels to raake money by, or to look 
upon them merely as so much muscle or physical 
power.” Human labor, therefore, is by its very 
nature the personal effort of a man and cannot be 
priced and regulated like a pair of shoes or a bushel 
of corn. It is something distinctly different from 
these commodities, and if our modern social eco- 
nomic organization of affairs has compared and 
confused them on the labor market then indeed is 
modern society being led speedily to ruin. 

Oswald von Nell-Bruening, in his Reorganization 
of Social Economy, says: “Under these conditions, 
we must bluntly call the overthrow of the labor 
market the all-important task of social reform, a 
task of equal or even greater importance than the 
overcoming of proletarian conditions by letting 
wage-earners attain to property.” It is, indeed, 
intolerable for the hope of social rehabilitation that 
this false conception of human labor as vendible 
merchandise be permitted to continue. Only the 
truth can attain progress; falsity leads inevitably 
to regress. 

In any market there are always opposing inter- 
ests. The buyer has his own problems at heart and 
will fight for them; the seller, likewise, his own. 
This state of opposition is nothing more than 
natural in a market where merchandise is being 
bartered, where the buyer and seller will haggle 
over the price and eventually come to some agree- 
ment. The buyer wishes to buy cheap and the seller 


wishes to sell dear, and between this high and low: 


there is an essential antagonism which cannot be 
averted. 

The oft-repeated bromide, “competition is the 
life of trade,” is to some extent true, but only in 
the life of trade, that is, where goods and merchan- 
dise are traded. Competition in the labor market is 
the death of economic prosperity, for it is the sup- 
pression of the workingman, the very life-blood of 
the industry. The antagonism of the market place 
cannot be allowed to hold sway in the relations 
between employing and employed classes if eco- 
nomic civilization is to survive, much less if it is 
to prosper. 

The first step, then, in the universal cooperation 
for economic prosperity is the banishment of this 
false conception of human labor as a marketable 
thing. There are other obstacles needing quick re- 
moval, but this one is fundamental to the whole 
tottering structure of modern finance-capitalism. 
Once it has been cleared away, once capital and 
labor through their representatives again view 
each other as dignified human beings, a long stride 
will have been made to the ultimate ideal of co- 
operation. Then both the negative and positive 
aspects of Pope Pius’ ideal will enjoy a possibility 
of realization. 

Abolishing the idea of labor as a commodity will 
abolish the antagonistic basis for the “conflict be- 
tween classes with divergent interests,” and will 
make it possible to “foster and promote harmony 
between the various ranks of society.” While the 
classes will not be joined in the economic sense, 
there is no reason why the social chasm which has 
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been allowed to develop between them should not 
be closed in. The arena of battle which was the 
labor market should be transformed into a plat- 
form upon which labor and capital, the employed 
and the employing classes, can push forward 
shoulder to shoulder. 


WAR BY VOTE 
DANIEL M. O'CONNELL, S.J. 











DURING the harrowing September days, when 
peace or a world war was unpredictable, an upper- 
most thought in the minds of Americans was nat- 
urally: Can the United States stay out of another 
world war? American mothers did not write the 
heartrending letters that English mothers sent to 
Mr. Chamberlain and which he described so feel- 
ingly as one of his greatest burdens during those 
days. But American mothers would have written in 
the same strain under similar circumstances. Such 
women represent our nation; not the lady column- 
ists who nonchalantly urge us to prepare for “the 
incalculable sacrifices of another war for democ- 
racy.” 

We are not a pacifist nation. Americans freely 
risk their lives in worthy causes at home and 
abroad. Their heroic record in the World War is 
unquestioned. Are we determined, however, never 
to enter another war? Prodigal sons, are we return- 
ing to the American isolation of George Washing- 
ton? In a recent nation-wide survey made by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, a carefully 
selected cross-section, we are told, of voters in 
every part of the United States was asked: “In 
order to declare war—except when our country is 
invaded—should Congress be required to obtain the 
approval of the people by means of a national vote?” 
The answers were: Yes, sixty-eight per cent; No, 
thirty-three per cent. In a breakdown of the votes 
by sexes, men favored the proposal by a vote of 
sixty-four to thirty-six per cent, and women sev- 
enty-two to twenty-eight per cent. By political 
parties, Democrats favored the proposal by sixty- 
nine per cent; Republicans by sixty-three per cent. 

If, then, we do not want to enter another war 
conducted on foreign soil, to keep the question as 
general as possible, have we the right to take the 
means necessary for such an end? The answer 
seems obviously: “Yes, according to constitutional 
methods.” The generally accepted concept of the 
state is that all authority comes from God, the 
Creator of civil society, through the people, limit- 
ing its exercise as they see fit, to their chosen rep- 
resentatives. Such authority includes that of de- 
claring war. In the case of the United States, we 
have limited the power of declaring war to a ma- 
jority vote of Congress. Theoretically then, and 
constitutionally, we may further limit the power of 
Congress in such an instance by requiring, through 


a constitutional amendment, that a war, which in- 
cludes the necessity of our citizens fighting on for- 
eign soil, may not be declared by Congress, without 
the particular issue being first submitted to the 
vote of the people. Such, in general outline, was 
attempted by the Ludlow resolution in the last Con- 
gress. Strong executive pressure, it is said, was 
alone responsible for the defeat of the measure. 
Undoubtedly, it will be again voted on, in a more 
carefully drawn form, in the next Congress. 

The argument for a Ludlow resolution runs 
somewhat as follows: not their representatives in 
Washington, subject to Congressional emotion, but 
they, the common people, voting in their own pre- 
cincts and in their own family neighborhood, 
should have the final suffrage on their entrance 
into any war on foreign soils. The question is 
equally important as a change in the Constitution. 

History, current and past, confirms any mere 
theoretical view. Mr. Chamberlain’s sensational 
visits to Herr Hitler climaxed the man-to-man de- 
velopments of diplomacy, with its possibility of 
practically declaring a war. No matter how excel- 
lent the individual who might represent the United 
States in similar circumstances, the stake of war 
on foreign territory is too deadly to be entrusted to 
any group but the people themselves. President 
McKinley, peace-loving himself, was caught in the 
meshes of a yellow journalism notoriously bent on 
war at any price. President Wilson, elected on a 
peace platform, demanded war without another 
plebiscite fro..1 the people whose blood was to be 
shed for aliens and on alien soil. Twenty years 
later, Americans are disillusioned. But history re- 
peats itself unless, meanwhile, the people inter- 
vene. A carefully drawn Ludlow resolution might 
make us fool-proof against war emotion and its 
propaganda, high and low. 

One of the strongest proponents for this line of 
reasoning is Senator Nye, of North Dakota. He re- 
cently summed up his point of view: “I must view 
what seems to be a repetition of errors by our 
Government, errors such as prevented success for 
our resolve of 1914-16 to stay out of Europe’s war.” 
According to the same newspaper account, the 
Senator saw the following factors as dangerous: 
(1) President Roosevelt’s Chicago speech a year 
ago in which he suggested a “quarantine” for ag- 
gressor nations; (2) undue military preparedness; 
(3) large foreign holdings in our financial and se- 
curity markets; (4) cooperation between Washing- 
ton and “certain European powers” in keeping each 
other advised of “steps, sometimes only contem- 
plated steps,” in diplomatic maneuvering. 

Major-General John J. Ryan is a stern critic of 
any Ludlow resolution. “It would prevent the Unit- 
ed States from acting promptly to protect Mexico, 
for example, from being invaded by a European 
power.” Mr. Ludlow would answer that his new 
resolution will consider territory covered by the 
Monroe Doctrine to be the same in case of invasion 
as our own country. Moreover, protested General 
Ryan, “(It) would prohibit Congress from declar- 
ing war upon a government whose fleet attacked 
and destroyed one of our naval squadrons.” A na- 


tional calamity, surely, but much would depend on 
the circumstances, with or without a Ludlow reso- 
tion, whether we should consider them a casus 
belli. Quite recently, we came to amicable terms 
with Japan over the sinking of the Panay. On the 
other hand, is it known today how the Maine sank? 
More recently, we have suffered Mexico’s expro- 
priation of American and English oil and American 
owned land. Given the propaganda of 1898 and 
1917, we might be at war with Japan and Mexico. 

At the worst, a Ludlow resolution would have 
the American people, the nos morituri, decide 
calmly as their own judges whether to condemn 
themselves or their children to death on foreign 
soil for the sinking of a Panay; of a naval squad- 
ron, perhaps maneuvered into the line of deathly 
shells by a third interested nation; or for the ex- 
propriation of oil and land according to the Mexi- 
can concept of a New Deal. Whence the paternal 
fear of legislators and executives, in theory the 
servants of the people, to allow a democracy such 
a direct vote? 

But the time required for a plebiscite would 
hamper the State Department in its handling of a 
delicate diplomatic situation! With the facilities of 
our electoral machinery, such an election could be 
announced, held, and the results known in a maxi- 
mum of two weeks. The Panay case, as delicate 
diplomatically as any likely future incident, took a 
longer time for a full settlement. The Mexican ex- 
propriations, over which our known policy is no 
war, will probably worry our diplomatic grandchil- 
dren. When it is a question of American blood to 
be shed on foreign soil, there is need of the greatest 
deliberation. That is an essential point of a Ludlow 
resolution. If the people of the United States de- 
mand such deliberation, their duly elected repre- 
sentatives must give it. 

The most persistently flourished objection to any 
Ludlow resolution is that it will embarrass our 
State Department in its negotiations with a sup- 
posedly offending foreign power. If by “embar- 
rass,” reasons a Ludlow, you mean that foreign 
nations will finally understand that the executive 
branch of our government cannot declare war, 
then we wish our State Department to be embar- 
rassed. Or if “embarrass” prevents our executive 
branch placing us in such situations that war must 
follow and that without a vote by the people, then 
the sooner that department is embarrassed, the 
better. 

A Ludlow resolution is redolent of “no foreign 
entanglements”; it also has a Jeffersonian atmos- 
phere, for that great American begrudged giving 
the Government one breath of authority that was 
not absolutety necessary. The history of our for- 
eign wars confirms the particular wisdom of these 
two statesmen. If then, through a Ludlow resolu- 
tion, the people wish to recall unto themselves per- 
sonally their own authority in declaring a foreign 
war, the burden of proving such a constitutional 
amendment to be unwise is most difficult from any 
reasons so far adduced, from history or from au- 
thorities. If sincerity of feelings counts, who would 
dare challenge that of American mothers? 
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MEN AND WOMEN ARE HUMANS 
NOT MERE ECONOMIC SYMBOLS 


A look upward toward an intellectual heresy 


ART KUHL 














WHERE the idea originated, I do not know. Maybe 
we picked it up from so recent a prophet as Marx. 
Maybe we borrowed it from the age of enlighten- 
ment and our dear friends, the rationalists. But 
wherever the thing came from, it is here now; of 
that much I am certain. 

It is a queer little heresy, and on the whole it is 
a rather obvious one. I mean, it is rather easy to 
see how we would be likely to pick it up. It pos- 
sesses all of the charming qualities of oversimpli- 
fication and quick tangibility, so quite naturally we 
would be prone to fall into this way of overempha- 
sizing the economic in the life of man. For it is 
about this particular heresy that I am talking at 
the moment—the heresy of economics. 

Now, Catholic philosophers have been interested 
in the questions of economics for a long time. I 
know that. Much of our best social thinking on the 
question was done by Saint Thomas, so much in 
fact that I would be safe in saying that we have not 
been particularly clever about advancing beyond 
his well-founded conclusions. But there was some- 
thing of a not too subtle distinction between the 
way in which Saint Thomas considered the ques- 
tion and the way in which most of our social think- 
ers consider it today. 

Today we have been bitten by the bug of intel- 
lectualism, an insect capable of producing obscurity 
in the vision and egomania in the soul. Intellectual- 
ism is the sort of thing that makes a group of four 
people who are engaged in a discussion of realist- 
symbolist tendencies of modern free verse feel that 
the realist-symbolist tendencies are really much 
more important than a discussion of whether or not 
Mrs. Chedwick is wise in not feeding her baby 
according to schedule. 

And it is intellectualism that has led us into the 
heresy of economics-mindedness. Society is by and 
large controlled—sometimes for better and some- 
times for worse—by its intellectuals, and since the 
intellectuals just at the moment have decided to 
make a cult of the science of the production and 
distribution of wealth, we seem destined, whether 
we wish it or not, for a spell of economics-deter- 
mined thinking. 

I suppose that we wandered into it quite natur- 
ally—the “it” referring to our present welter of 
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thought. Even thinkers are by nature kindly peo- 
ple, and they probably started out by saying: “Now 
look here; some people aren’t getting enough to 
eat. I believe that our financial system has some 
relation to the business of not getting enough to 
eat, so we really ought to think about our financial 
system.” 

But a little while after that, the thinkers seem 
to have forgotten that it was primarily the fact 
that the people were not eating that had led them 
into the discussions about dollar devaluation and in- 
flation and credit control. They became so en- 
grossed in the franc and the mark and the lira and 
the ruble and the dollar that they forgot about 
those people at the empty tables. They will deny 
it, if you question them about it; of course they are 
thinking about the people, they will insist. But do 
not let them fool you; they are thinking, not abcut 
men, but about the economic man, who, poor thing, 
cannot even manage to get around to the state of 
existing. At most, he is a mere abstract idea—an 
economic symbol. 

Sometimes they do not even think about the 
economic man. They think about pretty little ab- 
stractions. Germany for example or Italy. Ger- 
many has swallowed Czechoslovakia, and the ques- 
tion is: Will Italy permit further expansion on the 
part of a possible Central European rival? That is 
good intellectual lingo, and it does not mean a 
thing. 

Germany is just a name that we apply to a na- 
tion in which Franz wants to be a musician, and 
Otto cannot learn his geometry, and Emma is 
about to have her second baby. And Italy just hap- 
pens to be a name that we apply to a nation in 
which little ’Tonita is cutting her third tooth, and 
Felipe has developed peritonitis, and Rosa is wor- 
ried because the dishwater is ruining her hands. 
But Germany has swallowed Czechoslovakia, and 
the question is: Will Italy permit further expansion 
on the part of a possible Central European rival? 
Nonsense. It is only because we have let ourselves 
be deluded by rat-holed economic-thinking that we 
can say that that is the question. The real question 
is: Will Franz become a musician, and can Otto 
ever learn his geometry, and will Felipe recover 
from the peritonitis, and will Rosa manage to win 











Arturo in spite of the effect of dishwater upon her 
lovely hands? 

The other question is important, too, but it is 
important only in its relation to these and a hun- 
dred other every-day questions like them. In fact, I 
have a sneaking suspicion that if we had any sort 
of clear conception about Franz and Otto and 
Felipe and Rosa as men and women, we would 
never have to ask the other weighty question. For, 
quite frankly, I think that Franz and Otto do not 
really give a dime about whether or not they have 
taken Czechoslovakia; and Felipe and Rosa would 
not be particularly aroused even if Franz and Otto 
did have a peculiar obsession that made them think 
such things important. Somehow, the people in our 
neighborhood have never seemed particularly 
bloodthirsty about desiring to annex the neighbor- 
hood next to us, or even to annex the grocery 
stores of that neighborhood—economic expansion, 
you know. 

But the intellectuals, obsessed by the symbols of 
political economy, will not let me talk about men 
and women and their usual calm about staying 
within neighborhood realms. If I want to say things 
like that, I must do it under the aegis of the inter- 
national mind; I must talk about internationalism 
and the fallacy of colonial expansion and the dubi- 
ous values of a favorable balance of trade. For all 
our foolish preoccupation with psychology, I must 
not speak about human beings as such—which is 
precisely what they are. 

I must speak of factors in productive enterprise 
—if I insist upon talking about individuals—or 
about units of the buying public, or about the de- 
termining points on the graph of demand. Mrs. 
Chester Branson, aged thirty-nine, mother of three 
children—one of them has adenoids and another 
will probably have to see an oculist about her left 
eye—who is a little worried because her husband 
has reached the dangerous age of addled romance, 
may not be spoken of as Mrs. Chester Branson, aged 
thirty-nine, etc. She is part of the buying public; 
she is one of the women of America; she is—here 
is that word again—a factor in the determination 
of a profitable market; she is even, surprise, a 
member of the proletariat. Nice long names that 
obscure the reality. 

Even Catholic social thinking, for all that it is 
inescapably more humane, is badly tarred with the 
heresy. Our best social thought is directed in favor 
of or against economic movement; our most chari- 
table efforts take as their goal with dogged per- 
tinacity the improvement of economic status. We 
lump men into classes and harangue about the posi- 
tion of the workingman and the duties of the em- 
ployer and the sins of the capitalist. 

Now those words were once good; they were 
convenient symbols of a summation of certain 
characteristics of a large group of men. But they 
were, after all, designed to designate men, and the 
men remain the important things, something we 
seem to have lost sight of completely in the jargon 
of verbiage. 

You can level men by the common divisor of eco- 
nomics for convenience, but you have to remember 





that this is mere convenience. You cannot say of 
this man that he is a factory hand at bench num- 
ber four in plant thirteen and that therefore he is— 
plump—a worker. True enough, our modern tech- 
nocratic mode of existence has made the economic 
position of man an important consideration in his 
life, but it has not stripped him of the essentials of 
humanity and reduced him entirely to the position 
of a pin upon a chart. He is still born in pain and 
suffering into the world; he still faces the bewilder- 
ing experience of losing primal wisdom and gaining 
the casual boredom of the world; he still falls into 
and out of love, plumbing the depths and scaling 
the heights of human emotions in the process; he 
still stands guard over sickbeds and stands sentinel 
over deathbeds; he still knows the joyful pain of 
watching his sons and daughters leave him at the 
marriage altar. Even were the world of finance put 
into perfect running order, even if economics were 
quite suddenly to slip into common-sense running 
order, we would still have human hates and fears 
and loves; we would still face the problems of 
heartbreak, of child-birth, of sickness, of death. 

Of course, economics are important. They are 
important because a man can die through starva- 
tion, because a baby can grow up crippled and 
twisted through not having enough to eat, because 
a woman can be led to grave sin through the lack 
of money. The problems of economics are impor- 
tant because they are the problems of morals; that 
is to say, they are the problems of men and women 
as human beings. 

That is the Catholic basis for concern with these 
problems, for the widespread and praiseworthy at- 
tention that we give to them. But too often we for- 
get that basis and become tremendously involved 
in pursuing the shadow instead of the substance. 
We are taken in by the economic symbols of the 
intellectuals. 

And do not attempt to delude yourself into be- 
lieving that it really does not make much difference 
whether you consider economics from the one 
angle or the other. It makes all the difference in 
the world whether you consider Thomas Kilhoe, 
small-town garage mechanic, as Thomas Kilhoe, 
man, or Thomas Kilhoe, part of labor. It makes all 
the difference in the world whether you say: “La- 
bor must be given an eight-hour day’’; or you say: 
“Men must be given freedom for the fuller devel- 
opment of their full selves and to that end must be 
released from too-constant work.” In the one case 
you will become wrapped up in an abstraction, 
“labor,” and you will be satisfied when you obtain 
the eight-hour day; in the other you will remember 
men, and you will realize the purpose of release 
from work. In the one case you think economics is 
the important problem; in the other you think hu- 
man living is the important problem that must ab- 
sorb our attention and interest. 

It is a good thing to remember Franz and Otto 
and Felipe and Rosa; it is a good thing to remem- 
ber John and Mary and Richard and Jane. For we 
shall never help ourselves as long as we are deluded 
by the heresy that in Das Kapital was given the 
quite metallic name of economic determinism. 
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SPIES 


WE read in the papers that the Government is 
about to start a hunt for spies. Whether the hunt- 
ers will be appointed from Mr. Hoover’s celebrated 
group, or from our long established secret service, 
or whether we shall have a new association re- 
cruited from the ranks of the WPA workers, re- 
mains in petto at Washington. 

Searching our memories, it seems to us that 
similar announcements have been made from time 
to time by Washington in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. As war began to draw near, some twenty-two 
years ago, few of our towns were free from the 
fear that spies were on the walls, and in the secret 
recesses of the county building. Probably it was not 
clear to us just what these spies could find out, and 
a little thought might have shown us that there 
was nothing to find out. What most of our cities 
needed then, as now, was not a spy-hunt, but a 
vigilant district attorney and a supply of intelligent 
grand juries, to spy out the iniquities that were 
purely local in origin and execution. 

But in war time, the mind gravitates to thoughts 
of spies. We have read about them in novels, and 
have hissed them on the stage. They seem as close- 
ly associated with war as airplanes that will not 
go up, undersea boats that will not go down, and 
colonels with roweled boots that spur nothing but 
flat-topped desks. 

Probably because we have never met a fully 
guaranteed spy in the flesh (our personal experi- 
ence having been confined to suspected spies dur- 
ing the World War, when every village had a few 
specimens) this talk of a national spy-hunt leaves 
us cold. Some study of such books as Major Thomas 
Coulson’s Mata Hari and My Experiences at Scot- 
land Yard, by Sir Basil Thomson, gives us the im- 
pression that he is far less dangerous in real life 
than he is in fiction. As a rule, he is much cry and 
precious little wool. If Sir Basil’s account can be 
relied upon, the German spy learned very little in 
England, and Major Coulson implies that he did not 
learn much more in France. 

Of course, if agents of foreign powers are at 
work in this country, stirring up discontent among 
their compatriots to whom this country has offered 
hospitality, they should be checked at once. But we 
have some reluctance in concluding that these gen- 
tlemen will be greatly disturbed by a spy-hunt, an- 
nounced in headlines across the first page of our 
newspapers. In our judgment, much more can be 
done by the Dies committee, or by a Senate com- 
mittee which has an appropriation large enough 
to find out how many foreign agents are in this 
country, and what they are doing. If they are abus- 
ing the courtesy which has been extended to them, 
it should surely be no difficult matter to deport 
them under existing laws. 

In the meantime, we may all sleep peaceably. 
There are no spies under the eaves, none crouching 
on the dark backstairs. The dangers which threat- 
en us are more real, as the Dies committee, work- 
ing under handicaps, has already shown. 
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EDIT¢ 


CARDINAL INNITZER 


A WRONG mistake was committed by the Nazi 
youth who attacked the home and person of Car- 
dinal Innitzer. The misguided Nazis will undoubted- 
ly be punished severely. They violated the Nazi 
code on religious warfare. That code does not call 
for the shedding of the blood of Christians, but for 
sucking out their blood. It forbids the use of force 
and rowdyism in the destruction of religious edi- 
fices; it advocates their disuse and their consequent 
acquirement by Nazism. The Nazis shout fiercely 
and vociferously, but they destroy silently like the 
adder or the vampire. 


COMMUNISTS AND (0 


WHEN John L. Lewis glances at William 
Green, once sweet William to him, and says 
that he now prefers Benedict Arnold, we need 
not accuse him of bad taste. Mr. Lewis is mere- 
ly working off his wrath to avert apoplexy. 
Similarly, when William Green looks at John 
L. Lewis, once a trusted lieutenant, and re- 
marks that he prefers Stalin, the statement 
should not be taken too seriously. Both gentle- 
men wish to be understood in a Pickwickian 
sense. 

It must be admitted, however, that Mr. Lewis 
used his summer vacation to add to Mr. Green’s 
charges some color of truth. For the antics of 
Mr. Lewis in the bull-ring in Mexico City, it is 
impossible to find excuses, and Mr. Lewis does 
not appear to have offered any. As a private 
individual, Mr. Lewis is free to go where he 
likes and to say what he pleases, being limited 
only by the law and by his conscience. But 
President Lewis, of the C. I. O., is confined to 
narrower limits, and may not indulge his tastes 
to the detriment of his organization. In the 
opinion of some, the C. I. O. is infested with 
Communists, and in some localities ruled by 
Communists, but we cannot recall what step 
has been taken by Mr. Lewis to correct the ob- 
viously untrue charge that the real spirit of the 
C. I. O. emanates from Moscow. Indeed, his re- 
cent actions indicate that he will do nothing 
that might offend the “left-wingers” and the 
radicals who have attached themselves to the 
C. I. O., and much to please them. 

We can understand that policy, but we think 




















TRIALS 


JOSEPH BUERCKEL 


NAZI Commissioner for Austria, “and himself a 
Roman Catholic,” Herr Buerckel leaps to the de- 
fense of Herren Hitler, Goebbels, Goering, etc., 
against Cardinal Innitzer. There is always, in all 
countries, in all times, a Herr Buerckel. Always 
there is convenient for use by the enemies of the 
Church a man who proclaims himself a good Ro- 
man Catholic, but one whose ambitions and in- 
terests are so capacious that they swallow all of 
his Catholic soul except the public boast. There are 
some, we pray God not many, so-called Catholic 
Buerckels in our midst. 


ND {OR ORGANIZATIONS 


it gravely mistaken. The C. I. O. has done a 
work which the A. F. of L. could not or would 
not do, and it has potentialities too valuable to 
be exposed to Communistic infiltrations. The 
half-baked, who take their ideas from Moscow, 
have nothing to gain from labor peace in the 
United States, for with the coming of peace, 
they would have nothing to fight about. The 
avowed aim of the Communist is, therefore, to 
fan old flames and to enkindle new fires, and to 
settle no quarrel that can possibly be prolonged. 
It is indeed regrettable that for the sake of 
gaining a few more members, Mr. Lewis is will- 
ing to hazard the future welfare of the C. I. O. 

Some Catholics, unfortunately, share this un- 
willingness to offend the radicals. As we know 
from experience, these misguided Catholics in- 
terpret any criticism of Communism in a labor 
organization as an attack upon the organiza- 
tion itself. That, precisely, is the attitude which 
the Communist has striven to create in them, 
and in many cases he has succeeded. Like the 
burglar, he wishes to be left alone; like the bur- 
glar, too, he resents interference with his work. 
It is an old device, and one which often deceives 
the unwary. 

No Catholic who has the cause of organized 
labor at heart can stand by in silence when he 
has reason to believe that factions which can 
destroy organized labor are at work. The ene- 
mies of the worker are not always capitalistic 
labor spies. In these days they are, quite as 
often, radicals who join the union to make it a 
center of Communistic activity. 





THE FLOWING BOWL 


WHEN James J. Tunney (we are not sure of the 
initials) said some weeks ago that few distillers 
have any sense, he uttered an opinion that will soon 
be generally accepted. We reached that conclusion 
many years ago. Time and Prohibition have but 
confirmed it. 

Annually, the distillers spend millions of dollars 
in advertisements. The sole purpose of these adver- 
tisements is to induce more people to drink more 
whiskey. Pullman cars and airplanes are cluttered 
with distillery salesmen of the higher tiers. Our 
country roads are congested with minor salesmen 
who, with the help of Henry Ford’s invention, carry 
the gospel of whiskey to the smallest hamlets. 

Special inducements in the way of discounts and 
time allowed for payment are offered, for the com- 
petition is exceedingly keen. Anyone who thinks 
that it is not, need only consult a salesman for 
whiskey. To them no field is so green that it does 
not need another inundation of whiskey. They place 
their wares in restaurants which, before Prohibi- 
tion, barred the sale of harmless beer. The thirsty 
citizen can purchase whiskey at the corner grocery, 
although on his way to that symbol of domesticity, 
he will probably pass half a dozen grog-shops which 
also cater to “the package trade.” The ultimate aim 
is to sell whiskey wherever men congregate, so 
that all may be able at once to purchase a remedy 
against snake-bite. Schools and churches may, pos- 
sibly, be excepted. 

Now if the distillers had any sense, to quote Mr. 
Tunney, their policy would be exactly the reverse 
of all this. Their advertisements would stress the 
truth that while people who use whiskey should 
use it temperately, some people should never use 
it at all. In full-page advertisements in college pub- 
lications, they would point out that no young man 
is the better because he has formed the habit of 
drinking whiskey, and that for most young men 
the habit is a serious handicap. They would suggest 
that at teas, it would not be inappropriate to serve 
tea, and, borrowing a page from Emily Post and 
the mid-Victorians, observe that the well-bred 
young man does not fortify himself and his in- 
amorata with a slug from the bottle in his hip- 
pocket whenever he escorts her to a dance. 

Other suggestions might be offered. But offered 
to distillers, they would probably be useless. 

Yet the fault does not lie wholly with the dis- 
tillers. Their I. Q. is not high, it is true, but that of 
some of our legislators is lower. The distillers re- 
gard whiskey as a commodity which, sold widely, 
will yield them a handsome profit. Our legislators 
regard whiskey as something that can be taxed. 

Both viewpoints are hopelessly wrong, and that 
is why the legislation for the regulation of the 
traffic since the demise of Prohibition has been un- 
satisfactory, and has been growing more unsatis- 
factory year by year. The simple truth is that the 
traffic in whiskey constitutes a social problem 
which calls for the most careful supervision in the 
interest of the common good. 
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Whether distillers make a profit or proceed with 
speed to the poor house is irrelevant. Whether or 
not Washington and the States can find something 
to tax in every corner of a distillery or saloon, is 
another irrelevancy. The problem must be stated 
in other terms. 

Some men favor whiskey as a beverage. As Pro- 
hibition showed us, these will obtain whiskey at all 
hazards, even if the whiskey they obtain brings 
them to the grave. But to many other men and 
women as well, and to the young in general, 
whiskey is a danger, and through these human 
agents, also a danger to the state. Because the 
drinking of whiskey is, in itself, as innocent as the 
drinking of milk, the conditions which justify abso- 
lute Federal prohibition are so remote that they 
need not be considered. But because the traffic in 
whiskey has always been, and in all probability will 
continue to be, a source, or at least an ever-present 
occasion of disorder, it must be wisely regulated by 
the state. 

It is not wisely regulated in this country, and has 
never been. It will never be until distilling is in the 
hands of men who have some sense, and until it is 
regulated by law-makers who can also qualify in- 
tellectually. Of course, we shall always be pestered 
with politicians, such as the lawyer-relative of the 
State Controller of Alcohol, who has enriched him- 
self and his kinsman in the last few years. It is un- 
derstood in this State that the publican who wishes 
his license renewed must apply through this high- 
ly-respected member of the bar. But vermin of this 
kind could soon be diminished under a reasonable 
policy of regulation. 

In a well-regulated state the whiskey traffic must 
not be primarily a source of private profit, nor 
must the state regard it as primarily an activity to 
be taxed. Unless both distillers and the Govern- 
ment, State and Federal, can work together on the 
platform of “the whiskey traffic as a social prob- 
lem,’’ we confidently predict the return of Prohi- 
bition with an entirely new array of horrors. That 
is as sure as the new taxes which a benign Federal 
Government annually excogitates for us. 


KEEP OUT 


EVERY neighborhood has one; a man or woman 
who feels called on to intervene in the squabbles of 
the folks across the way. People may occasionally 
ask advice and fail to follow it, but they resent ad- 
vice thrust on them unasked, and they are apt to 
repel with blows the witless Samaritan who pushes 
into their houses to give it. 

It is a homely lesson, but valuable, when half the 
countries of Europe are making ready to go to war 
to cripple or destroy the other half. Europe’s quar- 
rels are not our quarrels. None of them is of our 
making. 

This may sound like selfish isolation, but it is 
not. If we go into Europe’s squabbles, we may pro- 
long them. By keeping out of them, entirely out, 
we may shorten them by impressing on all that no 
help is to be expected from the United States. 
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DIVINE COMFORTING 


IN the days when the American colonies were be- 
ginning the fight that led to their independence, 
one of the patriots coined a phrase that has become 
famous. “These are the times that try men’s souls.” 
Our political ancestors appeared to be waging a 
losing battle. They were often in physical distress, 
but their keenest suffering arose from what ap- 
peared at one time to be the sure defeat of all that 
they had suffered for, of all for which they were 
ready to lay down their lives. At times, even Wash- 
ington approached despair. 

A feeling akin to that hopelessness darkens the 
world today. There are wars and rumors of war. 
An economic depression has brought gloom to mil- 
lions of families, now barely able to eke out an 
existence. In those parts of the world scourged by 
war, famine and the fear of death hang over every 
household. A tyrannical dictatorship that would 
forbid men to turn to religion for consolation is 
found in Mexico, Russia and Germany. These are 
indeed the times that try men’s souls, and in their 
suffering men ask why God does not send down a 
sign from Heaven to confound the authors of all 
this woe, and to point the way to peace and happi- 
ness. 

God Whose mercy knows no bounds, Whose love 
encompasses every son of man, will have patience 
with His suffering children. But in the Gospel for 
tomorrow (Saint John, iv, 46-53) His Divine Son 
teaches us a lesson which should renew and 
strengthen our faith in the Providence of God, our 
Father. “Unless you see signs and wonders,” said 
Our Lord to the messengers who came to summon 
Him to cure the son of the ruler, “you believe not.” 
This ruler had some faith in Our Lord; otherwise 
he would not have called upon Him. But He thought 
that it would be necessary for Jesus to leave His 
work, and coming to Capharnaum, lay His hands 
upon the sick man. He did not realize that the limi- 
tations of space did not bind the Master of life and 
of death, and so he desired Our Lord to come in 
person to heal his son. 

In our distresses, little and great, we often take 
pattern from the ruler of Capharnaum. We who 
are finite would guide the infinite God, and impose 
upon Him a rule of our own making. God could pre- 
vent this suffering, we say, therefore He should. 
God could bring this war to an end; why, then, does 
He permit it to continue? God could smite these 
persecutors of His Church; why, then, does He 
suffer them to burn and to slay? 

Not for a moment can it be denied that such 
times as these try men’s souls. But this we know 
by Faith: God is infinitely good, God is infinitely 
loving, God is infinitely powerful, God is eternal. 
Because He is infinitely good and loving, He will 
take care of us; because He is infinitely powerful, 
He can take care of us; because He is eternal, He 
can wait, and in His own good time make manifest 
to all the world, the sweetness and the wisdom of 
the ways of God with man. In that Faith, let us 
rest and be comforted, for no man who puts his 
faith in God shall be confounded forever. 
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THE PRESIDENT. Mid-October conferences fixed the 
attention of President Roosevelt on the budget, the 
coming elections and espionage activities. The prob- 
lem before the President, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, and Acting Director of the Budget 
Bell was that of cutting governmental expenditures 
without decreasing relief spending and without in- 
creasing taxation. The President had in mind the 
proposal to Congress that counter-espionage activi- 
ties be planned and speeded up. The projected pro- 
gram concerned principally the protection of mili- 
tary and naval defense plans. In regard to the elec- 
tions, the President refused to pledge his support 
to all Democratic nominees. He approved, however, 
of the efforts of Postmaster General Farley, as 
chairman of the National Democratic Committee, 
to effect the election of all Democratic candidates. 


SUPREME CourRT. By a 6-2 vote, the Supreme 
Court refused, October 10, to review the ruling of 
the California Supreme Court on Thomas J. 
Mooney, sentenced to life for alleged complicity in 
the bombing in 1916. The petition was for writ of 
certiorari. Unprecedentedly, the Court noted the 
dissenting votes of Justices Reed and Black. Per- 
mission was granted to renew an application for a 
writ of habeas corpus. . . . Reviews were granted 
on three N. L. R. B. cases, namely, that referring 
to the Ford Motor Company, that dealing with the 
strike in the Columbian Stamping and Enameling 
Company, and the third concerning the reemploy- 
ment of workers by the Sands Manufacturing Com- 
pany. A case involving the Edison Company, al- 
ready put on the docket, makes four N. L. R. B. 
reviews for the Supreme Court decision. A brief 
filed by the American Federation of Labor de- 
nounced the National Labor Relations Board. 


THE UNIONS. In convention at Houston, Tex., the 
American Federation of Labor fought out its bat- 
tles with the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, the National Labor Relations Board, and con- 
sidered relations within the Federation. William 
Green’s Federation demanded the ousting of John 
L. Lewis from the “dictatorship” of the C. I. O. 
Lewis responded by offering his resignation, if 
Green did likewise. Green pointed out the differ- 
ence: he was elected, Lewis was self-appointed; be- 
sides, he said, Lewis would remain dictator as presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers. Daniel J. Tobin, 
president of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, most 
strategic group in the Federation, threatened with- 
drawal unless the Green-Lewis battle was ended. 
... A nine point program calling for delimitation 
of the powers of the N. L. R. B. and remedy of its 
defects was debated. . . . William Green was elected 


for his fourteenth term as President. He pleaded 
with the garment, textile, automobile and oil-field 
unions, to return to alliance with the Federation. 


GOVERNMENT. Secretary of State Hull, through 
William Phillips, Ambassador to Italy, addressed a 
note to the Italian Government on October 7. The 
text referred to the Italian decrees on the Jews, 
dated September 12-13. The note concludes with a 
request “that, upon further consideration, the Ital- 
ian Government will decide that American citizens 
lawfully residing in Italy will not be discriminated 
against on account of race or creed and that they 
will not be subjected to provisions of the nature of 
those embodied in the decree-laws in question.” .. . 
So many appeals have been received by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Hull relative to the British pro- 
posal to stop Jewish immigration into Palestine, 
asking that this Government make representation 
to Great Britain, that Secretary Hull promised a 
statement on the Palestine question. . . . The Bu- 
reau of the Budget studied the proposal of the larg- 
est naval appropriation ever considered in peace 
times. The last bill for naval appropriation totaled 
$550,947,649. An increase of $150,000,000 was in- 
dicated as necessary by President Roosevelt. A 
similar increase in army appropriations was also 
considered. . . . Major changes in organization were 
announced by Secretary Wallace in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They enlarge the sphere of 
the Bureau of Agriculture Economics, add respon- 
sibility to the Director of Marketing, give power to 
the Soil Conservation Service, and unify research 
work in agricultural and industrial technology. .. . 
Secretary Wallace’s addresses to the wheat farm- 
ers, indicated a desire for controlled price-fixing 
and Government control of production. On October 
12, he stated a plan to “dump” surplus farm prod- 
ucts into the American market, for the relief of 
“the lower third” of the population. 


ENGLAND. Concluding a three-day debate on the 
Munich Accord, Prime Minister Chamberlain was 
upheld by a vote of 366 to 144. Not a single mem- 
ber of the Government party deserted him on the 
vote while only twenty supporters, a smaller num- 
ber than expected, expressed their disapproval by 
abstention from voting. Among these were An- 
thony Eden, Winston Churchill and Alfred Duff 
Cooper. . . . New troubles flared in Palestine. The 
military forces of the Palestine Government, in- 
cluding airplanes, killed sixty Arab rebels, wounded 
many more on October 6. Fear was expressed in 
Palestine that Great Britain would go back on the 
Balfour declaration. The Colonial Office decided to 
enlarge the British Palestine troops. 
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FRANCE. Andre Francois-Poncet was appointed 
French Ambassador to Rome, a move that marked 
the end of a two-year vacancy brought about by 
French-Italian differences over Ethiopia. It was re- 
ported that, with the League virtually inoperative 
and the ring-of-iron policy shattered by recent 
events, the Government was debating a new for- 
eign policy. Meanwhile, amid a growing clamor for 
a general election, the Leftists were attempting to 
reform their Popular Front. 


GERMANY. With the completion of the advance 
into the Sudetenland, Nazi Germany annexed about 
one-fifth of Czechoslovakia, a total area of about 
11,500 square miles and a population of nearly 
4,000,000. The award of Zone 5 by the Interna- 
tional Commission gave Germany more than Hitler 
demanded in his Godesberg memorandum. The to- 
tal occupation was not marred by major clashes. 
Communications between the two countries were 
resumed. The new Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Frantisek Chvalkovsky, discussed with Ger- 
man Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop, at Berlin, 
the problems mutually affecting their countries in 
the new status. . . . Speaking at Saarbruecken, Herr 
Hitler recounted with joy the return of 10,000,000 
Germans to the Fatherland since he became Fuehr- 
er. He urged a “will for peace,” but “readiness for 
defense.’”’ He stated that he would continue build- 
ing fortifications in the west, for the Governments 
in Great Britain and France might change. He 
warned of the danger from “that Jewish-interna- 
tional world enemy who has found a living expres- 
sion in Bolshevism.” 


HUNGARY-CZECHOSLOVAKIA, Czech and Hungarian 
troops faced each other across the borders, in some 
places only a few yards apart, as the diplomatic 
negotiations for the return of the Komarom region 
to Hungary came to a deadlock. The Czechs re- 
jected the Hungarian claims and the Hungarians 
threatened to desert the conference. This they did 
on October 13. Both Governments immediately em- 
barked upon increased military preparations. The 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, however, appealed to 
the signatories of the Munich treaty, already 
pledged to meet before Christmas and deal with 
the quarrel unless previously negotiated. . . . Prague 
announced autonomy-within-the-State for Slovakia, 
and the appointment of a Slovak Premier to sit in 
the Czech Government Cabinet. 


VIENNA. Cardinal Innitzer, preaching to a con- 
gregation of youths in his Cathedral, Friday, Octo- 
ber 7, urged the youth of Austria to preserve their 
Faith. A Hitler Youth mob, thereupon, staged a 
demonstration before the Cathedral, broke into and 
wrecked the Archbishop’s Palace, and slightly 
wounded the Cardinal and some attendants. .. . 
Vienna police restored order and assigned police 
agents and detectives to guard the Palace. Authori- 
ties denied that the Cardinal was under custody. 
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Hitler’s Commissioner for Austria, Joseph Buerck- 
el, announced that such incidents as the attack on 
Cardinal Innitzer were deeply regretted by Nazi 
Officials, that those Nazis who were responsible 
would be sent to concentration camps. . . . On Sun- 
day, October 9, a pastoral letter by Cardinal In- 
nitzer was read in all Vienna Catholic churches. 
The letter was dated September 24. It gave ten 
rules for parents in regard to the religious educa- 
tion of their children. The Mayor of Vienna and the 
newspapers violently demanded an end for the Car- 
dinal and the “Innitzer Methods.” . . . Joseph Buer- 
ckel, addressing a mass meeting of 100,000 persons, 
fulminated against the Cardinal and the clergy. 
Repressive measures were intensified. 


ITALY. Planned and advertised for four or five 
years, the scheme of replacing the elected Chamber 
by a Chamber of the Fasces and Corporations, a 
body appointed by the Duce to represent not geo- 
graphical or political groups but industrial, profes- 
sionai, agricultural and vocational interests, was 
voted last week by the Grand Council to begin next 
March. . . . The Grand Council also prohibited mar- 
riages between: members of the “Italian race” and 
“non-Aryans” (Jews); male State empleoves and 
foreign women; other Italian men or women and 
foreigners—except with Governmental consent. 
This legislation threatened to bring a clash with 
the Vatican, since Church law recognizes no im- 
pediments of race or nation and is empowered, un- 
der the Concordat, to perform valid marriages. 


SPAIN. A shipment of flour and soap left New 
York harbor en route for the destitute in Spain. 
The cargo, consigned to the American Red Cross, 
was on its way to France to be turned over to the 
American Friends Service Committee, the Quakers’ 
relief organization, for impartial distribution among 
refugees on both sides. . . . War activities were con- 
fined to the Ebro front in the vicinity of Gandesa 
where the Barcelona militiamen were reported at- 
tempting a surprise thrust at that city. . . . Con- 
forming to his pledge of good faith, Generalissimo 
Franco dispatched 12,000 Italian troops to Cadiz 
for repatriation. Embarkation began on October 13. 


CHINA-JAPAN. The war centered on the Hankow 
drive. Japanese cavalry cut the Peiping-Hankow 
railway eighty miles north of the latter city on 
October 7, was driven away on the following day, 
and railway traffic was resumed. Relying on the in- 
activity of Great Britain and France, the Japanese 
Army planned after the capture of Hankow to push 
on towards Canton. . . . The Japanese were re- 
pulsed in their southern attack at Tcian. With the 
landing of a Japanese army in South China, the 
British Ambassador to Tokyo reminded the latter 
that any damage to Hong-Kong would jeopardize 
relations between the two countries. The first land- 
ing of Japanese troops in South China was made at 
Hachung on Bias Bay, reputedly a force of 30,000. 
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ABRIDGEMENT 


EDITOR: Father Blakely’s article (October 1) 
pointing out the dangers inherent in Federal sub- 
sidies to Catholic schools or to any schools, showed 
his usual sound grasp of constitutional limitations 
in the field of education and of the menacing con- 
sequences of their extension. This, among other 
destructive results, would, as he says, “plunge all 
schools in the maelstrom of Federal politics,” and 
what we would get from it at best would be a dole, 
a fraction of what we are entitled to in justice. 

Our right is equality or nothing. Being excluded 
from the Federal Constitution, education belongs 
to the States, whose control is limited by consti- 
tutional principles as defined by the courts and 
especially by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This court decided unanimously, June 1, 
1925, that “‘the fundamental theory of liberty upon 
which all governments in this Union repose ex- 
cludes any general power of the state to stand- 
ardize its children by forcing them to accept in- 
struction from public teachers only.” The court 
further declares that the parents and the nurturers 
of the child have the right and high duty to direct 
his educational development. 

This right belongs equally to all, constitutionally 
as well as inherently; hence the imposition by any 
State of a double burden of taxation on those who 
choose to exercise this right is an abridgement, 
and often an extinction, of the right; and the same 
decision states: “Rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution may not be abridged by legislation.” 
Granted equality under the law and freedom of 
conscience, Catholics or others who establish 
schools for their children adequate to State re- 
quirements have a constitutional right therefore 
to the monies they pay in educational taxes. This 
would not be a donation by the State. We are the 
state as much as others, or ought to be; and if we 
continue to submit, as we have been submitting, 
to this injurious burden of inequality we are list- 
ing ourselves as an inferior class under the law, 
not entitled to the fulness of its benefits. 

The provision of free books equally for all school 
children of Louisiana was also declared constitu- 
tional, and this together with the Oregon decision 
would clearly make equal provision of funds for 
all school children also constitutional. Considering 
the pressing needs of our children, half of whom 
are subjected to godless education, it seems a com- 
pelling duty to assert our citizen rights and demand 
for our children our equal share in the monies 
which we as citizens contribute to education. 

Spring Hill, Ala. MICHAEL KENNY, S.J. 


EDITOR: From far-away Philippines I note a 
strong movement at present in the States for gov- 


ernmental support of private schools, transporta- 
tion of children and so on. At present we are fac- 
ing the constitutional objection that no public 
money can be spent for sectarian purposes, and we 
are working for amendments of the Constitution. 

Now I am wondering why we do not try the more 
easy way and ask for exemption or reduction on 
school taxes for those who send their children to 
private schools. Instead of asking for our share in 
the profit of the taxes, we could ask for reduction 
of taxes. In this way we keep clear of the consti- 
tutional difficulties. 

We have the right to ask for this reduction on 
taxes, not only because our children do not make 
use of the public schools, but also because we pay 
for the education of American youth and the Gov; 
ernment has less expenses for this reason. It is not 
fair that Catholics should be double-taxed for edu- 
cational purposes. 

We could ask, for instance, that Catholic parents 
get a reduction on their taxes proportionate with 
the expenses the Government is paying at present 
as an average for each child in its public schools in 
the same grade—provided they show a receipt that 
they pay the same amount for the education of 
their children in some recognized private school. 

This solution of the present difficulties is more 
according to distributive justice than the present 
regulations, and we avoid at the same time the 
difficult question of Constitutional amendment. 

Agusan, P. I. JUAN BOUTER 


MUSE IN SABLES 


EDITOR: Father Barrett is most disconcerting. 
I was quite delighted with his article, Don’t Be a 
Writer If You Want To Write (AMERICA, July 23). 
I was already complying. Then I got what seemed 
almost a Divine inspiration when he suggested jail 
as a place for writing masterpieces. 

That explained everything: I had never been in 
jail! But it was not too late. While my eyes moved 
along the article, my mind raced simultaneously, 
planning how to get there at once! I might find a 
gun and return it, but the incarceration would be 
too short. I might try shop-lifting on the morrow, 
and lift a nice, sable coat, winning in any case. I 
was still trying to decide between Sing Sing and 
Dannemora as the lying-in hospital for the birth of 
this long-delayed masterpiece when my eye reached 
the last paragraph. 

There Father Barret turned mean, for having 
egged me on to a momentary blaze of mental glory 
he then writes that details don’t much matter when 
one has something to say and knows how to say 
it! 

New York, N. Y. Mary E. MCLAUGHLIN 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON 


IN PORTRAIT AND POETRY 


TERENCE L. CONNOLLY, S.J. 








THE FIRST portrait of Francis Thompson to be 
done in oils has recently been completed in the 
Boston studio of Mr. John Lavalle. Presented to 
Boston College by an unnamed benefactor it now 
hangs in Boston College Library in the room dedi- 
cated to Thompson. Beneath it is a collection of 
the poet’s manuscripts and volumes which Mr. Wil- 
frid Meynell has described as the greatest in ex- 
istence, excepting, of course, his own. As one enters 
the Thompson Room and giances about at the beau- 
tifully mounted manuscripts and rich bindings and 
then looks up at the poet’s portrait one cannot but 
recall his outcast days in London. Then, emaciated 
and ragged, he was barred from art-galleries and 
libraries where he would have satisfied the hunger 
of his mind and soul when spiritual death from 
despair seemed more imminent than bodily death 
from starvation. All this proves Thompson a 
prophet as well as a poet when he wrote with 
matchless humility: 

I hang ’mid men my needless head, 

And my fruit is dreams, as theirs is bread; 

The goodly men and the sun-hazed sleeper 


Time shall reap, but after the reaper 
The world shall glean of me, me the sleeper. 


How much the world of today could learn from 
that single poem written in 1902 when the treaty 
was signed at the conclusion of the Boer War! The 
first draft of this ode, Peace, lies just beneath the 
poet’s likeness. And when we read the final version 
of the following lines we must be struck with the 
more universal application today of that stern 
rebuke which Francis Thompson directed to his 
native land: 

God has made hard thy heart; 
Thou hast but bought thee respite, not surcease, 
Lord, this is not Thy peace! 

In his portrait Mr. Lavalle has followed the well- 
known drawing of the poet by the Honorable 
Neville Lytton. It is high praise to say that Mr. 
Lavalle has caught the extraordinary expression of 
Lytton’s work. Through the skilful use of his dif- 
ferent medium he has heightened the light and 
shade of the face and deepened the contrast be- 
tween the spiritual power reflected in the eyes and 
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the physical weakness of the emaciated body—a 
contrast which the poet himself has thus expressed 
in the following: 

I, in this house so rifted; marred, 

So ill to live in, hard to leave; 

I, so star-weary, over-warred, 

That have no joy in this your day— 

But only stand aside and grieve; 

I yet have sight beyond the smoke, 

And kiss the god’s feet, though they wreak 

Upon me stroke and again stroke; 

And this my seeing is not weak. 

There is about the atmosphere of the portrait 
something that immediately suggests the lines 
which Thompson wrote when he saw Sargent’s 
great portrait of his friend, Coventry Patmore. For 
there is in Thompson more than in Patmore, the 
mystical vision of one who has trod the purgative 
way of 

places infamous to tell 

Where God wipes not the tears from any eyes. 
It is the vision of a poet in whom is found the per- 
fection of Thompson’s own ideal, an ideal that 
molds more than it is molded by environment, and 
strives to attain 


The hard and rarest union that can be, 


the union of Sanctity and Song. And in this the 
poet’s ultimate inspiration is God Incarnate in Jesus 
Christ. Thompson’s was a bold adaptation of Saint 
Paul’s exhortation: “Be ye other Christs.” And so, 
as a poet he strove to restore the beauty that was 
creation’s before sin defaced it. 

As he boldly states in his essay, Form and 
Formalism: 

Theology and philosophy are the soul of truth; 
but they must be clothed with flesh, to create an 
organism which can come down and live among 
men. Therefore Christ became incarnate, to create 
Christianity. Be it spoken with reverence, a great 
poet who is likewise a great thinker does for truth 
what Christ did for God, the Supreme Truth. 

Whoever fails to understand this ideal of Thomp- 
son aS a man and as a poet cannot hope to grasp 
either the full meaning of his poetry or the real 
significance of Mr. Lavalle’s portrait. For, the re- 
flected light so effectively introduced is clearly, 








though not obviously suggestive of Thompson’s 
favorite symbol, the sun. 

As man and poet he was absolutely dependent 
upon the sun— 
Giver of golden days and golden song, 
Giver of spring, 


And song, and every young new thing! 
Sun-god, and song god. 


And in Sister Songs he asks: 


Who could be 
In spirit or in body hale for long,— 
Old Aesculap’s best Master!—lacking thee? 


It was to the sun he attributed the immediate in- 
spiration of his poetry. And he made it the explicit 
theme of two of his greatest poems—The Ode to 
the Setting Sun, described by his biographer as the 
“first conclusive sign of the splendour of his pow- 
ers,” and the Orient Ode. This latter poem, inspired 
by the liturgy of Holy Saturday bridges the gulf 
between life and death, joy and sorrow, Calvary 
and Thabor. First it describes the Earth’s beauty, 
then, Man’s health and warmth and joy, as bless- 
ings of which the sun is the source. Then, imme- 
diately comes the questioning of the poet’s soul. 
Are all these blessings to be ascribed, 


To thee, O Sun—or is’t perchance to Christ? 


Then presently comes the answer in the poet’s pro- 
fession of faith: 


O blessed Sun, thy state 
Uprisen or derogate 
Dafts me no more with doubt: I seek and find. 


The lines that straightway spring from that faith 
as their inspiration are the best expression in all 
Thompson’s poetry of his favorite symbol and its 
ultimate significance. 


Like Him thou hang’st in dreadful pomp of blood 
Upon thy Western rood; 

And His stained brow did vail like thine to night, 
Yet lift once more Its light, 

And, risen, again departed from our ball, 

But when It set on earth arose in Heaven. 

Thus hath He unto death His beauty given: 

And so of all which form inheriteth 
The fall doth pass the rise in worth; 

For birth hath in itself the germ of death, 
But death hath in itself the germ of birth. 

It is the falling acorn buds the tree, 

The falling rain that bears the greenery. 
The fern-plants moulder when the ferns arise. 
For there is nothing lives but something dies, 

And there is nothing dies but something lives. 
Till skies be fugitives, 

Till Time, the hidden root of change, updries, 

Are Birth and Death inseparable on earth; 

For they are twain yet one, and Death is Birth. 


This is the poetry of one who has been pursued and 
overtaken by the Hound of Heaven. It is song such 
as the singer himself describes: 

For Rome too daring and for Greece too dark. 


It is not deliberately obscure. But it is genuinely 
mysterious— 

Such a song as hath within 

A smouldering core of mystery, 


Brimmed with nimbler meanings up 
Than hasty Gideons in their hands may sup. 


All this is expressed as clearly in Mr. Lavalle’s por- 









trait as it is in the poet’s own manuscripts above 
which it hangs. 

It is hoped that, here in America, Thompson's 
work may some day be as widely read and appre- 
ciated as it has been in England, not only for 
esthetic delight, but for spiritual exhilaration, as 
well. In bringing this about, the collection of 
Thompsoniana at Boston College must necessarily 
be a very important factor. Reading the lines of 
Thompson’s poetry written by the poet’s own 
hand—whether they express the awful truth of 
the Merah Amarior, or the playful mood of the 
Lamente for Stephanon—must help greatly towards 
a more intelligent and more profound appreciation 
of this poet who learned so well the lesson that he 
begged to be taught by his poet-friend, Alice Mey- 
nell: 

Teach how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel-tree, 

Fruit of the Hesperides 

Burnish take on Eden-trees, 

The Muses’ sacred grove be wet 
With the red dew of Olivet, 

And Sappho lay her burning brows 
In white Cecilia’s lap of snows. 


THE CARDINAL’S FAVORITE 


NOT long before his death, the late Cardinal Hayes 
told one of his friends that he would gladly sacrifice 
everything he had written or preached if he could 
have been the author of one poem, and that poem 
was the celebrated Lilium Regis of Francis Thomp- 
son. 

For those who have not their Thompsons at hand 
at the moment (and Father Connolly’s edition of 
the poet, and his brilliant notes on the text, have 
made that volume the standard and classic one to 
possess) there may be pleasure in seeing, at least 
in the first and last stanzas, the beautiful piece, 
telling of the Church’s travail in the midst of her 
enemies, that moved Cardinal Hayes to pay such a 
great tribute. 

O LILY of the King! low lies thy silver wing, 
And long has been the hour of thine unqueening; 
And oo scent of Paradise on the night-wind spills its 
Ss Ss, 
wer aan take the secret of its meaning. 
O Lily of the King! I speak a heavy thing, 

O patience, most sorrowful of daughters! 

Lo, the hour is at hand for the troubling of the land 

And red shall be the breaking of the waters. 


O Lily of the King! I shall not see, that sing, 
I shall not see the hour of thy queening! 
But my Song shall, and wake like a flower that dawn- 
winds shake, 
And sigh with joy the odours of its meaning. 
O Lily of the King, remember then the thing 
That this dead mouth sang; and the daughters, 
As they dance before His way, sing there on the Day 
What I sang when Night was on the waters. 


Night is still on the waters, as Cardinal Hayes 
knew all too well in his anxiety for the welfare of 
the Church in this our troubled day. But Christian 
poets can give us courage with their songs. And 
Thompson has given great numbers courage with 
his. L. F. 
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FIRST JOY 


She spoke so joyously of death, 

Was ever child more charmed than I! 
Watching her lovely face, I sharec 

Her eagerness that she should die. 


Her house stood lonely on the veld; 
Far off blue mountains in the mist 

Of dawn, turned silver through the haze 
Of day, then slowly amethyst. 


These changing mountains were to her 
The singing of the heavenly host; 
They drew her to eternity, 
Made her to earth the fairest ghost. 


Now all the happiness I have 
Is subtly linked to that far day: 
The veld, blue mountains turning gold, 
Her eagerness to slip away. 
SaRA MAYNARD 


MIDLAND SPRING 


So earth takes the wound again— 
Straight through the heart. 

Up through our garden now 
Crocuses start. 


Arrows from Spring’s attack. 
When the siege closes, 

Earth will lie open and 
Bleeding in roses. 


It is not Death that tips 
Arrow and knife— 
Under the blade earth goes, 
Wounded by Life. 
Sister Mary St. VIRGINIA 


THE JOY OF MY YOUTH 


A stranger joy than that of youth— 
Youth irresponsible and gay, 
Ignorant still how grim is truth— 
Is mine now that my hair grows grey. 
Gone is the light heart of a boy; 
And come instead intrepid joy. 


A tempered metal, finer grain 
Are won, because my sensitive 
Soul suffered and sustained its pain. 
Now in a tonic air I live, 
Exulting in the assaulted might 
That faced fell fear without affright. 


My youth, the eagle’s! By the storm 
My failing strength has been renewed; 
My anger nourished and kept warm 
High in the eyrie’s solitude: 
Scornful upon the earth I gaze, 
And fierce confront the sun ablaze. 


But more! Like Jacob I have trod 
On holy ground, and won a name 
By wrestling all the night with God, 
Who blessed me when the daybreak came. 
Now limp I on a withered thigh 
With head uplifted to the sky. 
THEODORE MAYNARD 


COLD REQUIEM 


Entombed and epitaphed, 

Away from breeze and draught, 
Here lies the little form 

We never could keep warm. 


In grateful, willing chores 
We closed ten thousand doors. 
But, no! The little chill 

Went on persisting still. 


She had no real disease. 

A sniffle and a sneeze, 

Are symptoms, pray, of what? 
Of anything you’ve got! 


But what that was we know 
No more than long ago, 
When in we rushed and knelt 
And felt how cold she felt; 


And everyone agreed 
There was no longer need 
Of what we’d gladly do 
If she could want us to. 
LEONARD FEENEY 


| KNEW A YOUNG NUN 


I knew a young nun long ago, 

Who loved with such a heat, 

At times she stilled her thrilling prayer 
To hush her own heart-beat. 


Stars are shining as they did 
Thirty years gone by; 

I fold my hands on my quiet breast, 
And wonder—was it I? 


Now praise to Love for flame and flower,— 
The young nun’s ecstasy, 
But O crescendo, that to-night 
He wearies not of me! 
Sister Rrra AGNES 
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BOOKS 


CHEMISTRY’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE SCIENCE OF SURGERY 


TRIUMPH Over PAIN. By Rene Fiilép-Miller. The 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50 
THAT many of the discoveries most beneficial to the 
human race have been the result of chance and what 
may be called the by-product of experimentation, is a 
fact well known. Chance revealed to Davy and Wells 
the anesthetic quality of laughing gas and, in a some- 
what similar manner, Dr. Long of Georgia stumbled 
upon pain-allaying ether. The latest addition to these 
chance-discoveries in this field is interesting. The leaky 
gaspipe of a Chicago florist had put his carnations to 
sleep in 1924. The scientists, now awake to such pos- 
sibilities, got busy with their instruments and soon dis- 
covered ethylene, a new anesthetic to prove itself bene- 
ficial in the field of practical surgery. 

Since Morton’s memorable first successful use of ether 
in surgery, more than 30,000 synthetic drugs have been 
tried in medicine. Chemistry has gained well-deserved 
laurels in this record and a huge army of investigators 
and operators are on the lookout continually for valu- 
able new analgesic and anesthetic remedies. This story 
related at great length, with a wide sweep of subject 
and interest, in Triumph Over Pain, is a tapestry in 
which the noble and heroic is interwoven with the sordid 
and human. Courage, sacrifice, profound sympathy on 
the one hand; sordid avarice, distorted ambition and a 
cheap hunt for fame on the other. 

The early experiments of Davy and Faraday, the 
praiseworthy struggles against opposition of Hickman 
in England were the necessary spade work in the evolu- 
tion of a science and its practice, which was at once to 
prove truly beneficent in overcoming needless suffering 
and to invite strong temporary opposition by reason of 
its hardihod and novelty. Dr. Long’s attempts in Georgia 
to overcome popular prejudice against the use of ether 
in surgical operations border on the pathetic. To him be- 
longs the glory of the first painless operation under 
ether. It was in Jefferson, Georgia, in 1842. 

Now Drs. Wells and Morton, two dentists, enter upon 
the scene. An exhibition of the exhilarating effects of 
laughing gas at Hartford by an itinerant lecturer, a 
popular form of amusement in these pre-Hollywood 
days, gave the former the idea of the use of nitrous 
oxide in teeth extraction. Wells, however, early suc- 
cumbed to the opposition, lacking the necessary patience 
and persistence to see it through. This was reserved for 
his former partner, the Boston dentist, William Morton. 
The latter, according to the author of this absorbing tale 
of the fight to wrest surgery from the awesome spectre 
of pain, at the age of twenty-seven, despite much op- 
position and many setbacks, delivered man of the fu- 
ture from the nightmare of a simple cutting. “A savage 
armed with a knife,” was the surgeon’s designation at 
the time. On November 1, 1846, at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, the first painless major operation was 
performed by Dr. Warren, Dr. Morton administering the 
ether with a technique perfected by himself. Dr. Warren 
at its conclusion turned to the awed, admiring audience 
and said: “Gentlemen, this is no humbug.” 

What followed reminds one of a Greek tragedy in 
the fatalities that pursued those most closely connected 
with the discovery. Dr. Jackson, a famous chemist and 
lecturer at Harvard, who had helped Morton in a scien- 
tific way, at first made no effort to profit by the connec- 
tion but later became the first rallying center to dethrone 
Morton. From here on the tragic note enters and the 
story to the end maintains a combative, dialectical level 


of interest rather than a paean of accomplishment and 
reward. 

Filép-Miller adds a staggering bibliography and one 
gets the impression that he has not always successfully 
dominated his material. It is a somewhat tangled, repeti- 
tive skein that is presented and reservation and syn- 
copation would have helped the work. But it is hu- 
man, thrilling, alternately delighting and saddening, 
brought up to date by the latest advances in the tech- 
nique of relieving the pains of childbirth. But the drama- 
tization and vulgar popularization ill accord with the 
elevated nature of the theme. WILLIAM J. BENN 


THE MENACING SHADOW 
OF NAZISM OVER EUROPE 


THE War AGAINST THE WEsT. By Aurel Kolnai. The 

Viking Press. $4 
THERE are fourteen pages at the end of this amazing 
study, given over to bibliography. Then there follows 
an index that must list 1,400 authors, orators, politicians 
and philosophers quoted in 685 pages of text. There is 
a preface by Wickham Steed, warm with praise for the 
industry and understanding of the author, followed by 
the author’s own introduction, a plea for earnest and 
serious reading of the frightful indictment he draws up 
against Nazi Germany. 

All these externals are necessary for even a primary 
reading of this heavily packed volume. Mr. Kolnai, an 
Austrian and a Catholic (Roman), is at great pains to 
clarify his purposes. He has not gone hysterical because 
of any series of excesses by Germany under Hitlerism. 
The wanton annexation of a country, the perfidious per- 
secutions of a Faith, the lordly pronunciamentos against 
a race, the high disregard of personal rights—all these 
are trivial and pallid expressions of the frightful thing 
that Nazism really aims to be. One can understand the 
“me and God” prevalence, the univocal predication that 
sets Creator and German infinitely above the rest of 
mankind, only when he has traced Nazi behavior back 
to the arrogant philosophies that claim Teutonic ascen- 
dancy, and hears those philosophies voiced in the shrill 
ravings of a Nietzche. An outsider, an ordinary non- 
German barbarian, might conceivably ridicule the bump- 
tious assertiveness that pours from standardized Nazi 
throats, but the collective, national assumption that 
Germans are not as the rest of men, that they are dedi- 
cated and foreordained to sweep the world clear of the 
debris that has cluttered up a world ruined by silly 
democracies and superstitious beliefs—this is not ridicu- 
lous; it is menacing and casts a more terrifying shadow 
over Europe than even Communism can throw. 

A review of this length cannot begin to appraise the 
value of this book’s content. A few chapter headings 
will indicate the author’s approach: “Tribal Egotism ver- 
sus Objective Standards,” “Community beyond Person- 
ality,” “The Revolt against Liberty,” “The Totalitarian 
State,” “The New Paganism,” “The God that is Our- 
selves,” “The Road to Hegemony,” “The Failure of the 
West.” These are eight out of fifty-five subjects that 
are chosen by Mr. Kolnai and developed with conclusive 
thoroughness. His objectivity is quite remarkable. So 
much so that you can almost say he is writing only the 
premises, and writing these from direct quotation. He 
edits nothing and is quite solicitous that you draw your 
own conclusions, but he does draw up his evidence from 
modern advocates and apostles, from nationalist philoso- 
phers and leaders, in a way that is overwhelming. 
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The War Against the West is, in his mind, an actual 
national attitude that must explode into physical vio- 
lence, and whatever initial defeats there may be, ulti- 
mate victory is certain for the forces of Power. The 
West is weak with the weakness of equalizing civiliza- 
tions, with the weakness of Christ who tried to cham- 
pion all men, apparently unaware of the decisive cleav- 
age between cannon fodder and supermen. Thus Mr. 
Kolnai! The accumulation of citations is hard reading; 
it gets progressively harder, but it is certainly strong. 
Personally, I am not altogether convinced of the ap- 
palling threat which he outlines. He has amassed a mil- 
lion truths—but there are yet more truths not evidenced 
in this sinister thesis; there are the great “imponder- 
ables” of the spirit that will always cancel the sweep 
of power; there is a promise of imperishability given 
to the “West” by lips that did not know how to boast 
or lie. RAYMOND J. McINNIS 


BRITAIN’S LIFELINE 
OR AN ITALIAN LAKE 


THe MEDITERRANEAN IN Po.itTics. By Hlizabeth Mon- 

roe. Oxford University Press. $4 
THE RECENT crisis in Europe lends great timeliness 
to Miss Monroe’s book. The authoress traveled for six- 
teen months in order to gather first-hand material for 
her brochure. Her style is lucid and lively, and her judg- 
ments well-balanced. 

Dr. Monroe discusses in detail British, French and 
Italian interests in the Mediterranean. She adds chap- 
ters on Turkey and Spain, and concludes with a brief 
summary, “The Future Outlook,” and the impending Ger- 
man Drang nach Suden. 

The book is a real arsenal of facts concerning the 
vexed and complicated problems of the Mediterranean. 
Some still regard it as “Britain’s lifeline,” while to 
Italian Fascism, it is Mare Nostrum. To France it is the 
link with her African Empire, rich in raw materials and 
in man power for her armies. The author does not dis- 
cuss the internal aspects of the Spanish Civil War. She 
points out that traditional British and French policy 
favors a weak Spain. A strong Spain, friendly to Fas- 
cist Italy, is regarded as a threat to French security. 
Dr. Monroe admires the renovation of Turkey under the 
guidance of Ataturk. British difficulties in Cyprus and 
Palestine are noted. Cyprus longs for “anschluss” with 
the Grecian patria, but had no spokesman at Munich. 
In Palestine the Arabs seem far from admirable, but the 
bumptious aggressiveness of certain Zionist settlers is 
most provocative. France faces a menacing moslem 
problem in northern Africa. 

The author pays high tribute to the work of the 
French Jesuits in Syria. “Moreover, Beirut is venerable 
from a more strictly intellectual point of view, for it is 
the seat of the great Jesuit Université, Saint Joseph, 
which is the apex of French education and culture in the 
Near East.” 

This book is most valuable to all students of interna- 
tional relations. Of course, the Munich conference may 
lead to a deal concerning the Mediterranean. It rests on 
the knees of the gods. In any case, Dr. Monroe’s book 
gives a clear informational background for the study of 
Mediterranean problems. During the Pax Romana the 
“Great Sea” was a vital link of peace. Today it is the 
scene of clashing imperialisms. May it return to its true 
destiny. LAURENCE K. PATTERSON 


FRANK MILLER OF MISSION INN. By Zona Gale. D. 
Appleton-Century Co. $2 
MISSION INN of Riverside, California, is known in all 
lands as one of the most unusual of hostelries, but more 
than that it contains within its Spanish Mission architec- 
ture, one of the most authentic collections of Catholic 
art in the United States, if not in the entire world. 
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Originals and replicas of the finest workmanship from 
the early California Missions, from Mexico and Spain 
and nearly all the countries of the universe are en- 
shrined there with a fine Catholic sympathy and under- 
standing. 

Frank Augustus Miller was born in 1857 of sturdy 
pioneer stock, in the little wooded village of Tomah, 
Wisconsin. The family came to California in 1874 and 
settled in Riverside, when that little town was as unim- 
portant and crude as the hamlet they had left. 

When he was fifteen years old, Frank Miller wrote in 
his diary: “I wish that I could always be good and make 
others happy”; and now Zona Gale, famous in her own 
right as the author of many successful books, tells us 
with poetic discernment the unusual manner in which 
he accomplished that very wish. Almost by accident, it 
seemed, yet with astonishing vision and genius for lead- 
ership and work, he made Riverside one of the re- 
nowned resort meccas of the world, and lived there until 
his death in 1935. 

Mission Inn has housed countless celebrated person- 
ages from all countries in the last fifty years, and what 
is more remarkable almost ali of them have contributed 
of their best talents to the development of his ideal of 
beauty. A sincere Christian gentleman, Frank Miller 
constantly sought a wider hospitality in universal 
brotherhood and international peace. 

CATHERINE MURPHY 


Resecca. By Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday, Doran 

and Co. $2.75 
CHARACTERIZATION would seem to be the predom- 
inant forte of the author. This was certainly true of 
some of her previous works, particularly of The Du 
Mauriers and her fictional triumph, Jamaica Inn, and 
the same can be said of the present novel. A host of 
well-defined personages parade through its pages, such 
as the typical social-climber, Mrs. Van Hopper—we all 
know the type—the somber Maxim de Winter, his sister 
Beatrice, the sinister Mrs. Danvers, even the mousy nar- 
rator, whose lovely name—an undisclosed quantity—at- 
tracted Maxim to make her his second wife and mistress 
of the beautiful Cornwall estate of Manderley. 

It is the commanding characterization of Rebecca, 
however, already dead eight months before you begin 
the first chapter, that unfolds itself throughout the book . 
and holds your attention—sometimes breath—to the very 
end. 

It is a story that is well worth the reading. It will 
command your interest from beginning to conclusion, 
but it is far from being a really great novel, despite 
the blurbs to the contrary. As fiction runs at the present, 
it will stand with the best of the year. Miss du Maurier 
always writes well, even masterfully at times. It is 
hardly a book, however, to recommend to hyper-sensi- 
tive, impressionable young things who have a horror of 
spooks. ALLAN MAYNARD 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN ETHICS AND SocioLocy. By 

the Rt. Rev. Simon Deploige. Trans. by the Rev. 

C. C. Miltner, C.S.C. B. Herder Book Co. $3 
THIS BOOK, which first appeared in French before the 
World War, is an excellent and important work which 
should have been translated many years ago. It con- 
tinues to be a valuable work of criticism, analysis and 
constructive thought in the field of social science, but it 
would be more useful at present if it were as “up to 
date” as it was when it was originally published. We can 
agree with Jacques Maritain who said, in his preface to 
the latest French edition (1924) of the book, that it was 
the first and still is one of the most important applica- 
tions of Thomistic practical philosophy to the findings 
of the contemporary descriptive sciences which deal with 
man and society. 

The translation is in a fluent and pleasant style. How- 
ever, it is strange, to say the least, that a translation of 
a scholarly book should be published without any indi- 
cation of when or where it first appeared or without a 
note concerning previous editions. RuTH ByrNns 














ART 





“PAINTINGS by Artists West of the Mississippi” is the 
title of the exhibition at present offered the New York 
public at the Whitney Museum on Eighth Street. It was 
selected by the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, and 
is in many ways a notable achievement. But with one 
statement of the sponsors I pick a quarrel: “...it is our 
belief that such a show is more expressive of American 
art and freer from contemporary European influences 
than most exhibitions collected in the east.” That is 
plain nonsense. The pictures shown are many of them 
fine pictures, but they are just as derivative—except as 
to subject matter—as any comparable American show 
would be. What is interesting is that so much of such 
excellent quality could be gathered together from States 
where one would least suspect it. California, Colorado 
and New Mexico one is not surprised to see producing 
creditable work, if only because each State has its well- 
established colonies and centers. But to find Nebraska 
and Oregon and Iowa and Texas in the list is a welcome 
surprise. 

Texas contributes through Otis Dozier what I think 
is one of the most delightful pictures in the show, a 
gay landscape with three jack rabbits and an oil well. 
The coloring is cleanly handled and has something of 
that rhythmic feeling which seems so popular with con- 
temporary artists, the whole composition is handled in 
terms of pink and gray and purple, and the kangaroo- 
like animals add a charm of subject which is most at- 
tractive. 

From Utah comes another rhythmic handling of color, 
by which I mean that in addition to a composition ex- 
pressed in terms of line, there is an additional effect 
of design produced by restricting the color to a definite 
range of tones and using these harmonious tonalities 
to create a subsidiary design. The Utah painter is Lynn 
Fausett, who has worked in New York but is now back 
in his native State doing murals for the Municipal Build- 
ing in Price, Utah. Mr. Fausett’s painting is entitled 
Prive River Valley; he works in a range of rich yellow, 
shades of blue and reddish, autumnal brown, all handled 
so as to give the painting an autumnal feeling. 

A rather charming little picture from Missouri by 
Frederick Shane puts one in mind of the busy little 
figures which are the delight of that medieval treasure, 
the Utrecht Psalter. It is called The Pig Run. And from 
California come two sidelights on the United States 
Navy, both vivid and well-painted, Sailor Beware, by 
Everett Gee Jackson, and The Shooting Gallery, by Barse 
Miller. 

At the Museum of Modern Art is an exhibition which 
should be of particular interest to Catholics—the graphic 
art of Georges Rouault. I cannot help feeling that Rou- 
ault, of all contemporary European artists, is the most 
permanently satisfying. He is contemporary; he hates 
injustice and war; and yet he is profoundly Catholic 
and a great artist. The combination is very nearly ir- 
resistible, even to a person who has no use for modern 
art and wants to know why these modern painters do not 
learn how to draw. It is a commonplace to point out that 
Rouault was early apprenticed to a stained glass man 
and that this has influenced all his work. 

It is true that Rouault uses for the main lines in his 
compositions heavy bands of black which can be likened 
to lead lines, and it is also true that his colors are bril- 
liant, as was the color in the best glass of the middle 
ages. But there the resemblance ceases. He is too good 
an artist to let it go further. He is not trying to create 
something which will adorn a church or teach a lesson; 
he is merely, time and again, expressing in bold and vi- 
brant form his inner conviction of the truth of Christi- 
anity, of the prevailing anti-Christianity of the world in 
its selfishness and cruelty. Harry Lorin BINSSE 


THEATRE 
















DAME NATURE. It takes a large and long gulp to swal- 
low the main theme of Dame Nature—the Theatre 
Guild’s first offering of the season, as it is briskly set 
forth in the first five minutes of the play. The physician 
in the little drama perceptibly “starts” when he discov- 
ers that situation. One rarely sees anyone “start” in real 
life when a shock is received, but it often happens on 
the stage; and spectators in the Booth Theatre these 
nights certainly start, too. Some of them even seem 
tempted to start for home. 

For the situation the doctor discovers is that a girl 
of fifteen is to have a baby by a boy of sixteen, and 
that both boy and girl have an extremely vague idea 
of what has happened and what is about to happen. 
The playwright, André Birabeau (it would be a French- 
man who selects this theme) is indebted to Patricia 
Collinge for the translation of his play, and the audi- 
ence owes the pair much for the delicacy with which 
the theme is handled once the first shock of it has passed 
away. 

The entire play has to do with the after-effects of this 
situation on two lonely and desperately unhappy young- 
sters who have been thrown together because neither of 
them had anyone else to turn to. The girl is utterly alone 
in the world, but she has been left a little shop by a 
now deceased and always unpleasant aunt. The sale of 
stationery, magazines and newspapers supports her. The 
boy is an only and neglected child—son of a rich but 
work-obsessed father and a silly and socially-absorbed 
mother. The mother is so vain, and so senstive about 
her age, that she forces her son to wear “knee-pants” 
to make him look fourteen instead of sixteen. This makes 
him the butt of his schoolmates. His parents quarrel 
incessantly, and the boy’s home life is a constant night- 
mare. 

He meets the girl in her little shop, and the forlorn 
pair find themselves in love. They do not know much 
about those so-called “facts of life’ which the young 
discuss so glibly these days. The boy tries to confide 
in his parents. Neither of them has time to listen to 
him. He has a strong sense of his responsibilities toward 
the girl, however, and by work and the sale of all his 
treasures he personally pays her expenses that the cir- 
cumstances entail. 

The night the baby is born in a near-by hospital the 
boy’s mother is giving a brilliant birthday party for 
him. The boy cannot even steal away to the hospital long 
enough to see the girl for a moment. He cannot tele- 
phone to inquire how she is getting along. There is some 
superb acting, together with much good drama, in this 
scene. At the end, when the baby is born, both young- 
sters give themselves up to rapture over it. Here there 
is delicate comedy and sentiment but no bathos. Even at 
the end, when the blind parents have their eyes opened 
by a stranger and come to the shop to forgive and pro- 
tect the youngsters, there is no sentimentality. But one 
is now completely under the spell of the children, who 
——- the play seem almost as innocent as their 
aby. 

The acting of the company is something to write of, 
and there is no doubt about the future career of the 
two young players who carry the leading réles. They 
are among our coming stars. Some day we shall be 
boasting that we saw young Montgomery Clift and Lois 
Hall in their first big hits. 


FASHION NOTE. The hat worn by the woman sitting 
in front of me was one of the new French affairs that 
look like a collection of tiny flower pots with hog quills 
sticking out of them. I could see the stage quite nicely 
by peering around the het’s right side. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


THERE GOES MY HEART. The producers of this film 
have evidently proceeded on the theory that, if the pur- 
suit of wealth is ordinarily a serious endeavor, an at- 
tempt to escape it would be an extraordinarily funny 
adventure. The idea is vindicated in a rollicking farce 
which engages the best efforts of a talented cast under 
the deft direction of Norman McLeod. The action stems 
from the desire of an heiress to exchange the boring 
routine of social life for busy obscurity in the bargain 
basement of her grandfather’s department store. A curi- 
ous reporter discovers her identity but is overtaken by 
the grand passion before he can convert the informa- 
tion into cash. Of course, cinema heiresses have in- 
dulged similar caprices before this, but Mr. McLeod’s 
development of the many laughable situations makes 
up for the familiarity of the general outline. Fredric 
March and Virginia Bruce carry on polite hostilities until 
the former is purged of his mercenary aims and emerges 
as a conventional hero. A characteristically hoydenish 
brand of comedy is contributed by Patsy Kelly, assisted 
by Alan Mowbray and Nancy Carroll. The production 
is well-mounted and should prove sparkling amusement 
for adult audiences. (United Artists) 


STABLEMATES. This is a_ racetrack melodrama 
equipped with all the standard devices for generating 
heart-throbs and hair-raising excitement. Perhaps be- 
cause it does depend so completely on our stock re- 
sponses, the film is vigorous in spite of the age of its 
plot. A stableboy who falls owner to an apparently 
worthless horse strikes a partnership with an outcast 
veterinary and together they nurse the animal back to 
championship form. They are rewarded when their entry 
wins the all-important race but the doctor’s enthusiasm 
exposes him to arrest on an old charge of malpractice. 
The pathetic note is struck frequently by director Sam 
Wood but there are enough moments of broad comedy 
to lighten the cumulative effect. The picture was obvi- 
ously designed to tug at the softer emotions and does 
succeed in being simply affecting. Wallace Beery and 
Mickey Rooney, among the screen’s best naturalistic 
actors, create their réles with a winning sincerity. The 
production is recommended to all. (MGM) 


VACATION FROM LOVE. Comedies on the theme of 
marriage have a tendency to become too smart for their 
own good. It is impossible to be flippant about what has 
already been reduced to absurdity and the repeated sub- 
stitution of wedding-cake for the traditional custard pie 
has left sophisticated scenarists desperately in need of 
fresh material for farce. This film affords a case in 
point. A mere saxophonist who is in love with a society 
belle throws her fashionable wedding into confusion by 
rising at the crucial moment and presenting an objec- 
tion. A dashing escape with the near-bride follows and 
the complications are straightened out only after a 
transoceanic chase to Paris. George Fitzmaurice’s direc- 
tion works up considerable speed but, unfortunately, the 
plot gets nowhere in particular. Dennis O’Keefe and 
Florence Rice are agreeable in two-dimensional rdéles. 
The piece was designed as light fare but adults will find 
it only fair entertainment. (MGM) 


’ 
THE NIGHT HAWK. No apologies accompany this frank 
melodrama about the San Francisco waterfront and its 
smuggling enterprises. It is ready-made excitement for 
younger moviegoers, replete with a daring reporter, a 
diamond-in-the-rough villain and plenty of direct action. 
Robert Livingston, June Travis and Robert Armstrong 
are instrumental in the ultimate triumph of virtue when 
a crusading newspaper turns the spotlight on an illicit 
liquor traffic. (Republic) THOMAS J. FITzMorRIS 
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EVENTS 


PSYCHOLOGISTS have long insisted on the importance 
of one’s having a hobby to relieve the daily grind. Re- 
cent news flashes show that people are going in, more 
and more, for hobbies. . . . A dog-catcher in the Midwest 
finds it refreshes his mind after a hard day’s work to 
have five to six hundred pigeons flying around his home. 
. .. An Eastern mortician puts in his spare time study- 
ing how to improve the community’s health. ...A 
waitress took up robbery as a sideline. . . . A butcher 
spends many of his off-hours promoting the annual “Be 
Kind to Animals” week. . . . The urge to higher standards 
of living continued. On the heels of the noiseless rifle 
comes noiseless bidding at bridge games. A new machine 
provides for silent bidding, will produce profound 
changes in social life, predictors said. The old problem 
of the proper sort of bones for dogs was solved by the 
invention of an artificially made bone with bells on 
the ends. The synthetic bone will fill a long-felt need, 
sociologists declared. . . . New approaches to age-old 
problems were observed. ...A Los Angeles shce store 
put a shoe filled with dimes in its window, offered the 
prize to the contestant who could tell the number of 
dimes. One contestant broke the window, counted the 
dimes, walked off with them. The store was unable to 
announce the identity of the winner as he did not dis- 
close it... . Hearing that the bark had been taken out 
of dogs, a Denver poultry man consulted with the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to ascertain if 
they had pamphlets on how to take the quack out of 
ducks. He was told the only method of obliterating the 
quack known to science consists of applying an ax 
to the duck neck. . . . Annoying incidents were reported. 
...A hornet spent eighteen hours in the ear of an On- 
tario farmer. . . . An Oregon man turned over in bed, 
was awakened by a dislocation in his neck. 


Headlines gives a list of a number of radicals appointed 
to Federal bureaus. Congressman Dies, chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, speaking 
of the proposed measures to combat foreign spies, said: 
“We must clean out the Government service first.” .. . 
If the Leftist influence continues expanding in Federal 
bureaus, in universities, among columnists and other 
writers, it may not be very long before it becomes su- 
preme. Not so long ago the revelation that such-and- 
such a prominent figure was working with the Leftists 
was sensational news. Pretty soon the tip that some 
well-known individual is in favor of Americanism may 
be the sensational news. We may then see dispatches 
like these: 


Washington. Congress yesterday appropriated $100,000 
for the Committee which is to investigate American 
activities. Complaints have been pouring in from all sec- 
tions indicating that supporters of Americanism are 
capturing key posts in labor unions and other important 
organizations. Chairman Biggle of the Committee said 
that a number of persons who secretly believe in Ameri- 
canism have recently been appointed to important posi- 
tions in various Federal bureaus. 


New York. H. F. Smittle, president of the League Against 
Some Wars, yesterday denied his organization contained 
any appreciable number of Americanism advocates. “It 
is inevitable that some disciples of Americanism should 
slip in,” he said, “but that any of them have muscled 
in on influential positions is just not so.” Reports that 
students were being infected with Americanism by uni- 
versity professors were ridiculed by leading educators. 
One school, charged with being a “hotbed of Ameri- 
canism,” really only has two instructors who believe in 
Americanism, an educator revealed. THE PARADER 





